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Agent Is the 
Irue Expert in 
Applied Insurance 


O. F. Grahame Discusses 
Producer in Talk on Bank 
Insurance; SEC Quiz 



















NEW YORK—The agent is likely to be 
one of the most expert insurance men con- 
nected in any way with a given company, 
Orville F. Grahame, assistant secretary 
Guardian Life of New York, told the New 
York City C. L. U. chapter in a talk in 
which he contrasted the role of the agent 
as insurance adviser with the type of ad- 
vice available under savings bank life in- 
surance systems. 

Mr. Grahame was analytical and tem- 
perate in his size-up of savings bank insur- 
ance and suggested that insurance men gen- 
erally should accord a fair hearing to the 
new competitor dropped into_their midst. 
He said he thought with the fine record of 
the New York department in encouraging 
fair agency practices the insurance business 
can reasonably count on fair competition 
from the banks as well as from the division 
of savings bank life insurance. 


Agent Is True Expert 


In connection with the agent’s role as 
an expert, Mr. Grahame said that while 
the home office people are experts in their 
respective fields, it is the agent who is the 
true expert in applied insurance, for he 
must study and know at first hand the risks 
of humanity, the losses..that will be suf- 
fered when an individual dies, the extent to 
which other insurances and property are 
protecting the client, and must then recom- 
mend and write the type of protection 
which will fill the needs and cushion the 
losses. 

“To eliminate the agent would simply 
mean that his place would have to be filled 
by a substitute doing the work the agent 
does now,” he said. “The elimination of 
the agency system would also eliminate the 
source from which have come many execu- 
tives and candidates for advancement in 
the field of management, a function that 
would not likely be filled so well by over- 
the-counter clerks.” 


Raises Questions 


Mr. Grahame said if he weré a buyer he 
would be interested in the following char- 
actéristics of savings bank insurance: 
Limited geographical distribution of risks; 
comparatively small guaranty funds; ab- 
sence of control of rates by the banks 
themselves ; probably less favorable invest- 
ment position than regular companies; pay- 
ment of 3 percent on insurance accounts as 








against 2 percent on deposits, despite non- 
forfeiture benefits on policies, including 
cash surrender and loan values at the end 
ot six months; propriety of the insurance 
department supervising itself and the gen- 
eral question of the state engaging in this 
form of activity. 

Other questions raised by Mr. Grahame 
Were: experimental status, even in Massa- 





Competitive Threat 
Is Now Minimized 


Social Security “Pay-as- 
You-Go” Plan Favored by 
Roosevelt Administration 


WASHINGTON, D. C—The Roose- 
velt administration has finally come around 
to the idea of adopting a “pay-as-you-go” 
plan with a reasonable contingency reserve 
for administering the social security old 
age pension plan. 

Life insurance men for some time have 
been recommending that the reserve plan 
be modified as under the present provision 
it is estimated that reserves would event- 
ually increase to at least $50,000,000,000. 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau both now favor 
only a contingency reserve of $2,500,- 
000,000 to $3,000,000,000. 

Four alternate schedules have been 
offered to Congress by Secretary Morgen- 
thau to reduce the tax rate or to defer the 
stepping up of the present rate. Accord- 
ing to the present schedule, the 1 percent 
tax on both employers and employes will be 
increased to 1% percent in 1940 and event- 
ually to 3 percent in 1949. 

Although the present move is undoubt- 
edly due to efforts to reduce the tax burden 
on business, it also minimizes the threat of 
social security measures which might com- 
pete with life insurance. At one time the 
Roosevelt administration was advocating 
the idea of reducing the reserve by extend- 
ing the benefits under the social security 
act rather than cutting down the tax rate. 
Under the present act the death benefit is 
insignificant and the idea of increasing this 
by providing payments to widows and 
children has been advocated. With the con- 
templated reduction in social security in- 
come, any possibilities of placing the bene- 
fits on a competitive basis with life insur- 
ance are now more remote. 

Both Republicans and Democrats favor 
the “pay-as-you-go” plan, and inasmuch as 
there will be a 50 percent increase under 
the present schedule on Jan. 1, it apnears 
that action will be taken at this session of 
Congress. 

Life insurance men favor or are recon- 
ciled to the social security plan by now, 
the majority feeling that it stimulates 
rather than hinders the sale of life insur- 
ance. The group men have been the only 
ones who are directly affected by the act 
as the political uncertainty involved has 
affected the group pension programs in 
some cases. 





A. L. C. Executive Group to 
Meet on Coast June 20 


The executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention at a meeting in 
Chicago this week decided to meet in 
San Francisco June 20 during the 
gathering there of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. 








chusetts, because of subsidies and doubt- 
ful accounting methods, and the report by 
the Fackler actuarial firm that New York 
system’s assets will meet the full reserve 
liability only by (a) use of less stringent 
actuarial reserve and payment of lower 
dividend; (b) limitation of amount of in- 
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J. G. Emery Succeeds 
Gauss in Michigan 


New Commissioner Is 
Insurance Man of Grand 
Rapids, Past Legion Head 


John G. Emery, local insurance agent 
and real estate man of Grand Rapids 
and a former national commander of the 
American Legion, has been appointed as 
the new Michigan commissioner. He 
takes the place of C. E. Gauss, who had 
been holding over from the previous 
Democratic administration under the 
program of the late Governor Fitzger- 
ald to appoint his new Republican cabi- 
net in deliberate fashion. When Fitz- 
gerald died and L. B. Dickinson became 
governor it became known that a new 
insurance commissioner would be ap- 
pointed in short order. 


Experienced Agency Operator 


Mr. Emery has been considered as 
one of the leading possibilities fot the 
appointment for some time. Mr. Emery 
was born in Grand Rapids in 1881. He 
developed a substantial general agency 
there before the war. He had distin- 
guished war service and was elected na- 
tional vice-commander of the American 
Legion in 1920 and succeeded to the 
top position when the national com- 
mander died in an accident the next 
spring. Mr. Emery has had an agency 
for Glens Falls and has been a solicitor 
for the Jeffers-Hake Company insurance 
agency of Grand Rapids. 

The change becomes effective April 
1. Mr. Gauss is flying to Miami on that 
day with a number of Michigan agents 
to attend the mid-year meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents in Hollywood, Fla. 


Strong Delegation Booms 


Cleveland for ‘40 Rally 


CLEVELAND—QA strong Cleveland 
delegation from the Cleveland Life Under- 
writers Association is attending the mid- 
year conference of the Nationa! Association 
of Life Underwriters at Louisville this 
week, accompanied by the Heiser Sisters, 
accordionists. They will make an aggres- 
sive bid for the 1940 national convention 
in Cleveland. Among those to make the 
trip will be Warren H. Smith, president 
Cleveland Life Underwriters; Rene Banks, 
chairman convention committee; Harry 
Wischmeyer, national committeeman; Ver- 
non Kroehle, president Ohio Association of 
Life Underwriters and George Thobaben, 
secretary Cleveland Life Underwriters. 
Chamber of Commerce and hotel men will 
accompany them. 


Social Workers to Hear Hohaus 


R. A. Hohaus, assistant actuary Met- 
ropolitan Life, will speak on “The Dif- 
fering Insurance Concepts in Private 
and Social Insurance” at the annual con- 
ference of the American Association tor 
Social Security April 14-15 at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City. Mr. Hohaus 
will be one of four social security au- 
thorities who will address the session, 
designated “A Reconsideration of the 











Old Age Insurance System.” 


SEC Man Warns 
Life Companies on 
Asset Valuation 


Convention Figures Justi- 
fied 1931-5, But Adoption of 
Real Values Now Urged 


Jumping directly into the heart of his 
subject, Ernest J. Howe, chief financial 
adviser, insurance section SEC, told the 
financial section of the American Life 
Convention in Chicago Monday that the 
policyholder deserves a full and candid 
report of his company’s operations both 
from an insurance and an investment 
point of view. He said he is entitled to 
the kind of report which will provide him 
with a fair and accurate basis upon 


which to compare the operations of one 
company against another, organized in a 
manner to aid him in the selection of 
that company to which he will entrust 
his savings. Mr. Howe was on the pro- 
gram with the subject, “A Policy Holder 
Looks at Investments.” 


Hints at Publicity Program 


Kiplinger’s Washington News letter 
recently asserted that the SEC investiga- 
tion of insurance investments was merely 
one step in an investigation that would 
extend through all corporations appeal- 
ing for public investment, and that the 
revelations would be spread over a num- 
ber of years. The Kiplinger letter indi- 
cated that this would come slowly, so as 
to cause no harmful fears, but that it 
would be thorough going and extend 
all corporations. Mr. kai 
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of 1929 had been less than 2 percent 


all the insurance in force-and that so far“™™ 


as the policyholders were concerned the 
effect was small because under the rein- 
surance arrangements the essentia! pur- 
poses for which the insurance was origi- 
nally purchased, payment ot death 
claims, disability benefits, etc., are being 
carried out. 

Howe Paper Dominates Session 


Mr. Howe in response to a question 
from the floor of whether he questioned 
the solvency of any of the large life 
companies, said: “It is obvious if there 
had been the slightest doubt in my mind 
as to the solvency of any such company, 
I would not have made this address 
today.” j 

Mr. Howe's paper, when delivered the 
first afternoon, was not news to the 
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financial men, for the report had got 
around of what it contained. Many 
attending already had read it by the time 
Mr. Howe spoke. His criticism was, 
however, somewhat disconcerting. 

Mr. Howe’s criticism was seen as tak- 
ing issue with the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, which has 
approved the present valuation basis and 
therefore, might be interpreted as an 
indication of the slant of Washington 
proponents of federal control of insur- 
ance. 

An official inquired if Mr. Howe 
thought a policyholder might profitably 
inquire into the liabilities of companies, 
which are “quite generously” estimated. 
Mr. Howe said this involved “actuarial 
complications” which would make such 
a study unprofitable for the average 
policyholder. 


Many Officials Are Incensed 


It was felt that Mr. Grant met the 
challenging address with great tact. He 
complimented Mr. Howe for his courage 
in appearing to present so frank a paper. 
There were many executives who be- 
came irate during its delivery and were 
restrained from springing to their feet to 
meet the challenge openly only by Chair- 
man D. F. Roberts’ frequent reminders 
that the section was not a “debating 
club.” Some officials felt that this situa- 
tion has created an opportunity for the 
new Institute of Life Insurance to go 
into action. 

So long as such opinions are held at 
Washington, it was commented, work 
must be done to correct them. 


TEXT OF HOWE’S TALK 








Mr. Howe asserted: 

“Life insurance is essentially vested 
with a public interest. Whether a 
company is stock or mutual in form, 
it is generally recognized that it must 
be conducted primarily in the interest 
of its policy holders. It is the policy 
holder who makes the business possible. 
It is the policy holder’s money which 
makes the business run. The _ policy 
holder deserves a full and candid report 
of his company’s operations both from 
an insurance and an investment point 
of view. He is entitled to the kind of 
reports which will provide him with 
a fair and accurate basis upon which to 
compare the operations of one company 
against another, organized in a manner 
+ Med him in the selection of that com- 
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323 : 
it of view, it’ was found that 64 do 
t regularly furnish policy holders fi- 
nancial reports of any kind, 198 issue 
condensed balance sheets only, while 61 
regularly issue more complete data, in- 
cluding information on their bond and 
stock portfolios... None are known to 
furnish policy holders any detailed in- 
formation on mortgages or real estate. 
The inquisitive policy holder, therefore, 
ewill probably jour- 
ney to his state capital to peruse the 
detailed annual reports required to be 
made to state insurance commissioners. 

“At first glance, it may appear that 
every conceivably useful item of in- 
formation is in the convention form of 
annual report. Efforts at analysis, how- 
ever, will soon dispel this impression. 



































find it necessary tc 


and its schedules have become so com- 
plicated as to prevent the ordinary per- 
son from learning the basic facts about 
the business necessary to enable him 
to judge the success of the management 
of his company in handling the invest- 
ment of his funds. Furthermore, there 
are many items of pertinent information 
which will not be found in any conven- 
tion reports. The policy holder’s prob- 
lem is further complicated by the fact 
that reports are not prepared on the 
same Basis by all the companies. This 
is especially true regarding the capitali- 
zation of real estate costs and expendi- 
tures. A few companies carry real es- 
tate at current appraised values: others 
use valuations the basis of which is not 
disclosed and which appear to have lit- 
tle relationship to present values. Ap- 
praisals showed for properties securing 
mortgages are sometimes recent and 


SEC Adviser Gives Provocative Talk 


sometimes ten or more years old. There 
is nothing in the usual convention re- 
port, however, by which the policy 
holder without special knowledge of 
specific properties can determine the 
dates at which such appraisals were 
made. Some companies provide ratings 
for the bonds in their portfolios. Others 
do not. 

“In spite of the difficulties involved, 
however, the policy holder with suff- 
cient tenacity of purpose will be able 
to form certain useful impressions about 
life insurance investments. 


Banking Aspect Increases 


“The safe investment of money is a 
fundamental concept of legal reserve 
life insurance, and recognizing this fact, 
life insurance executives have frequently 
characterized the assets of their com- 





panies as trust funds. This basic con- 





W. T. Grant, A. L. C. Head, 


Takes Issue with Mr. Howe 





Herewith is given the response that 
was made by a. Grant, Ap LOC. 
president, following Mr. Howe’s provo- 
cative talk: 

“May I make a statement? I am ask- 
ing the privilege of coming up before 
you so you may all hear me. I noticed 
this loud speaker worked pretty well 
part of the time and some of the time it 
did not. 

“Mr. Howe, may I first compliment 
you upon your courage? I asked Mr. 
Howe before he came up here if he was 
an eastern man or a western man. Com- 
ing from the west myself, had I re- 
served that question until after your 
address, I would have known you were 
a wild westerner, because that is the 
kind of fellows they grow out there. 
They go right to the lion and beard him 
in his den, 


Other Side of Picture 


“T am not sure whether, had I been 
in your place, I would have had the 
courage to come before a group and be 
quite as frank in telling them some of 
the things that were on my mind as 
you have been. 

“T think I may say that life insurance 
company officials have an average de- 
gree of urbanity, perhaps, and they like 
to be patted on the back. I think, how- 
ever, most of us also realize that it is 
good for us at times to hear the other 
side of the picture and have the other 
side of the picture presented. 

- “Those of you who followed the pro- 
ceedings hefore the senate committee, 
particularly on the sixth day of Feb- 
ruary last, will recognize in many of 
the statements made by Mr. Howe to- 
day. the same statements that were 
made before that committee on that 
particular day. I have here at the desk 








In many respects the convention form 


the verbatim record of the proceedings 
for that dav and I find a good many of 
the same figures and the same com- 
ments made there that have been pre- 
sented to us today, so that, in a sense, 
Mr. Howe, you were not really telling 
us anvthing that hadn’t been made pub- 
lic before as far as the duplication is 
concerned. 


Cites Transcript of SEC Study 


“T am a little surprised, however, 
at the statement about the 40 companies 
that have failed. I have been trying 
very earnestly to identify even a sub- 
stantial percentage of the number that 
Mr. Howe must have had in mind, but. 
in turning to page 13 of this report of 
these proceedings, I assume that the 


fact, if there were 40 and I am sure 
Mr. Howe must have checked those 
figures before presenting them—they 
didn’t take it as being a very severe in- 
dictment of life insurance, because this 
was the conversation that took place at 
that time. Senator King said, ‘One in- 
quiry, may I make?’—and he was ad- 
dressing Mr. Davenport, and Mr. Da- 
venport is described here as_ special 
economic consultant for the insurance 
study on behalf of the committee. Sen- 
ator King’s question was: ‘One inquiry, 
may I make? Did you find that the 
state laws under which these corpora- 
tions exist are reasonably liberal and 
reasonably oppressive, if I may use that 
expression? At any rate, that they tend 
to maintain the institutions and to pre- 
vent fly-by-night organizations from ob- 
taining charters to engage in life in- 
surance business?’ 

“Mr. Davenpert’s answer: ‘Senator, 
with respect to the large states in which 
the large life insurance companies are 
incorporated and do business, I can an- 
swer that definitely in the affirmative. 
The companies that have failed, the 
small companies. were companies not 
organized and doing business where the 
great bulk of life insurance is done.’ 

“So I take it that the committee was 
well informed regarding the extent to 
which life insurance was affected bv 
so-called failures: and when TI say so- 
called failures, I mean failure in the 
ordinary sense.’ I believe the public 
understands that when an_ institution 
fails, those who have an investment in 
it lose all or at least the major portion 
of their investment. 


Failures Are Minimized 


“In the first place, the total amount 
of insurance in force among all the 
companies that failed, assuming there 
were 40, IT am nositive—I haven’t had 
time to check these figures, but T am 
willing to make the nositive statement 
that it amounted fo less than two bil- 
lion dollars out of the more than one 
hundred billion dollars that was in effect 
among all the companies at that time 
or something less than 2 per cent of the 
total. And then I go further and sav 
that in the vast majority of those cases. 
nerhans somewhere from 75 to 90 per 
cent of all of the nolicies covered or af- 
fected. the liabilities or reserves were 
immediatelv taken over bv other strong, 
solvent companies, so that the policv 
owner—and. after all, Mr. Howe is 
sneakino todav as a policv owner—lost 





committee at least did not take that 


practically nothing from that transac- 


cept has been used as a selling argume 
of leading companies for many years an( 
has doubtless been an important facto; 
in the remarkable growth of the bus. 
ness. Policy holders have been ep. 
couraged to look upon their insurance 
companies not only as a means of pro. 
viding protection to their beneficiaries 
but also as a medium for the safekeep. 
ing of their savings. In recent years es. 
pecially, premiums frequently have been 
paid years in advance, dividends in in. 
creasing amounts have been left with 
companies to accumulate, and more in. 
portance has been given to annuities 
and other forms of insurance which em- 
phasize investment in contrast to pure 
protection. 

“This increasing development of what 
may be referred to as the banking as- 
pect of the business has largely contri- 
buted to the fact that since 1931 assets 
have increased almost  $7,500,000,000 
while insurance in force has increased 
only about $1,000,000,000. 

“For perspective on life insurance in- 
vestments, it will be well for the policy 
holder to note at the outset certain gen- 
eral tendencies of the business which 
can be best understood from an exam- 
ination of aggregate figures relating to 
the business as a whole. 

“Life insurance companies operating 
in the United States on the legal re- 
serve plan had total admitted assets of 
$26,249,000,000 by the end of 1937, and 
it is estimated that the total had reached 
$27,650,000,000 at the end of 1938. 


Investment Income 


“During the period since Dec. 31, 
1929, life insurance assets have increased 
over $10,000,000,000, or an average of 
over $1,000,000,000 per year. That the 
companies have grown rapidly and 
steadily accumulated these vast agere- 
gates of capital is evidence in itself 
that policy holders have accepted in- 
surance and expressed their belief in 
the stability of their companies. 

“With this in mind, the policy holder 

may conveniently begin his considera- 
tion with the matter of investment in- 
come. 
_ “One of the principal functions of life 
insurance investments, of course, is to 
produce an adequate rate of return. The 
rate of return received from investments 
is of fundamental importance to the rank 
and file of investors, but is especially 
significant for life insurance companies 
in view of the fact that all life insurance 
contracts are based upon a rate of com- 
pound interest fixed in each policy. This 
assumed or contract rate, which is 
usually 314 or 3 per cent must be earned 
each year in order to maintain reserves. 
The policy holder, therefore, is vitally 
concerned with the extent to which this 
assumed or contract rate is covered by 
Investment income.” 

Mr. Howe then gave the figures for 
the past few years. The margin in 1937 
Was 18.26 percent, whereas in 1923 it 
was 64.64 percent. 


Investment Losses 


“This narrow margin must also be 
considered in conjunction with the in- 
vestment losses reported in the state- 
ments of insurance companies in re- 
cent years. In only one of the five years 
ended Dec. 31, 1937 was there an ex- 
cess of investment gains over losses as 
reported. This was in 1936. In each 
other year, losses were incurred, and in 
1933 and 1937 these losses even exceeded 
the entire interest margin: Indications 
are that losses were generally reported 
again in 1938. 

“These reported gain or loss figures 
are in large part a reflection on the basis 
employed by the respective companies 
in the valuation of their assets rather 
than an indication of total gains or 
losses realized through actual sales. 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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Insurance Will 
Profit by Test 
of SEC Quiz 


A. W. Atwood Makes 
Arresting Observations in 
Addressing D. of C. Agents 


A. W. Atwood, editorial and feature 
writer for the “Saturday Evening Post” 
for many years, and a well known com- 
mentator, in addressing the District of 
Columbia Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, declared it is impossible for life 
companies to have grown to their pres- 
ent stature without an inevitable ten- 
dency to a perpetuation of officer per- 
sonnel as in other big organizations, or 
without a certain amount of self satisfac- 
tion, complacency, bureaucracy and per- 
haps even a holier-than-thou attitude. No 
institution, he contended, should go un- 
challenged all the time. All organiza- 
tions tend to become bureaucratic if not 
sharply called to account at intervals. 
Life insurance, he declared, had met and 
profited from tests in the past such as 
the Hughes investigation, the flu epi- 
demic, the war, war risk insurance and 
now the monopoly inquiry. 


Real Challenge Offered 


So far Mr. Atwood observes, in the 
monopoly inquiry, the challenge to life 
insurance, except for a few inconsequen- 
tial details, is exceedingly vague. How- 
ever, he finds it a real challenge. First, 
the charge that company managements 
tend to be self perpetuating, that policy- 
holders do not always vote and, second, 
that many companies are too big and, 
therefore, have too much power. While 
the problem of the mechanics of proper 
control of large institutions is a serious 
one, he said no one has suggested any 
easy Or patent remedy. Policyholders, 
he said, have no reason to complain, be- 
cause the officials have combined spe- 
cialized knowledge and integrity with a 
real sense of trusteeship. 


Outside Centers Building 


The large companies, he said, are fair 
game for political attacks but this prob- 
ably. is offset by their prestige and di- 
versification of insurable risks and in- 
vestments. There are companies, he 
said, centralized not only in New York, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Hartford and Bos- 
ton, but also in Milwaukee and other 
points. He said there are amazing cases 
ot individuals building up their own 
companies outside of the centralized 
areas such as C. F. Williams, Western 
& Southern in Cincinnati; Arthur F. 
Hall, Lincoln National, Fort Wayne; O. 
J. Arnold, Northwestern National Life 
in Minneapolis, and William Montgom- 
ery, Acacia Mutual in Washington, D.:C. 


Competition Is At Hand 


_Even among the greater companies in 
size, Mr, Atwood said there is the ut- 
most competition in making  invest- 
ments. ‘There is plenty of competition, 
he said, in the sale of life insurance, not 
So much in rates but in service. After 
all, Mr. Atwood said, if life companies 
are big, their assets are nevertheless con- 
centrated only in a technical organiza- 
tional sense. Mr. Atwood said the vital 
breath of liberty is tied up with these 
great voluntary mechanisms such as 
home Owning and life insurance, which 
involve not only the volition but indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

We need such virtues as indepen- 
dence and self reliance,” he said, “and 
We need the extraordinary emphasis 
Which life insurance alone is able to 





Again Chairman 








JOSEPH C. BEHAN 


Vice-president J. C. Behan of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life will again be 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
“Annual Message of Life Insurance.” 
This year the new Institute of Life In- 
surance will be a big factor in promoting 
interest in this cause. 








place on the family relationships. No 
government bureau can ever do that to 
the same extent. For all these reasons 
I feel that any attempt, conscious or un- 
conscious, intentional or unintentional, to 
weaken or lessen the zeal and drive of 
those who induce Americans to care for 
themselves is most inappropriate and un- 
fitting.” 


Week of Oct. 23 
Is Selected for 
“Annual Message” 


The week of Oct. 23 has been selected 
for the Annual Message of Life Insur- 
ance. Vice-president J. C. Behan of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, chairman of 
the national committee on the Annual 
Message, has announced. The commit- 
tee also considered plans for organiza- 
tion and the general theme of the 
message. 

The committee includes the following 
representatives of organizations partici- 
pating: 

Life Agency Officers—Mr. Behan, H. 
B. Sutphen, vice-president, Prudential; 
F. L. Jones, vice-president Equitable So- 
ciety. 

Sales Research Bureau—J. M. Hol- 
combe, Jr., general manager. 

Institute of Life Insurance—A. F. 
Hall, chairman Lincoln National Life; 
L. A. Lincoln, president Metropolitan 
Life; G. S. Nollen, president Bankers 
Life of Iowa; T. I. Parkinson, president 
Equitable Society; Julian Price, presi- 
dent Jefferson Standard; J. A. Steven- 
son, president Penn Mutual; F. B. Wilde, 
president Connecticut General Life. 


Life Advertisers Association — John 
McCarroll, association president and ad- 
vertising manager Bankers Life of 


Iowa; ‘C. T. Steven, advertising manager 
Phoenix Mutual; Karl Ljung, superin- 
tendent of agencies Jefferson Standard. 

National Association of Life Under- 
writers—H. J. Johnson, president; C. J. 
Zimmerman, vice-president; R. B. Hull, 
managing director and general counsel. 

Seneca M. Gamble, agency assistant 
Massachusetts Mutual, is chairman of 
the publicity committee, membership of 
which will be announced later. 





Company reports, policy facts, rates 
and values all covered completely in the 
1939 Unique Manual-Digest, $5. National 





Underwriter. 








letter. 


old cabinet, had any value. 


such a certificate. 


payee had passed on. 


are in the numerous plots of 
search in an old cabinet, and 
ment that would in the last 


life insurance obligation, 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


AN OLD CABINET 


In the family for generations, said the writer of a recent 
He found in it a dividend certificate issued to his 
grandfather January 16, 1869, twenty dollars its amount. 
He wrote to ask whether or not this piece of paper, issued by 
this Company seventy years ago, and lying ever since in that 


life insurance, dividends, rather commonly, were paid in the 
form of certificates, redeemable on a named date. 
A check was sent to the inquirer for its 
face amount, nearly sixty-eight years after the policyholder 


Such incidents are as frequent in life insurance as they 


invalidate the villain’s claim to property rights. 
happily for the distraught lovers. If all similar life insurance 
stories could be gathered and published, the five-foot shelf of 
their volumes would deserve to be among the day’s best sellers. 


This payment was another proof that age cannot wither a 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


In those far-off early days of 


This was 


fictional creation based on the 
its secret drawers, for a docu- 
chapter validate the hero’s or 
And all ends 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 

















New Little Gem Is 
Now Being Sent Out 
fo Early Purchasers 


Mine of Valuable Infor- 
mation Found in This Mod- 
ernized Statistical Work 


30th the “new” and the “old” settle- 
ment option incomes are shown in the 
new 1939 “Little Gem Life Chart,’’ off 
THe NATIONAL UNDERWRITER press early 
this week and now being delivered. The 
abundance of changes made by so many 
companies, particularly concerning op- 
tions, incomes and other currently im- 
portant subjects, make new up-to-date 
information as presented in the new Lit- 
tle Gem a necessity this year. Only 
with both the incomes payable under 
the new and old options, are agents 
properly equipped to advise intelligently 
prospects and policyholders. 

Throughout the Little Gem, stress has 
been laid on its strictly non-competitive 
or sales-making uses. The jacket which 
surrounds each copy describes in detail 
with reference to actual Little Gem 
pages, numerous business-building uses 
covering many of the typical situations 
that confront the agent. Each of these 
may be modified, enlarged, or adapted 
to fit in with almost any individual’s 
own sales methods. 


Programming Section Enlarged 


Other improvements in the new Lit- 
tle Gem include the addition of 2% 
percent tables in its special program- 
ming section (which has been consid- 
erably enlarged), a new showing of the 
incomes payable by cash values at the 
retirement ages of 55, 60 and 65; and 
a number of new illustrative quick-cal- 
culating income tables and charts. In 
the main part of the Little Gem, for all 
the major companies full information 
on the incomes now payable is shown 
right with the values, costs, etc. Also 
in the programming section these cur- 
rent incomes as well as the old incomes 
are given in the form of numbered ta- 
bles for more than 100 companies, a 
great many more than are shown in 
any other small sized reference book. 
There are actually 135 different tables 
in this section, each showing various, 
exact incomes payable by the compa- 
nies. 


Social Security Information 


The complete programming section 
includes information on social security 
—its provisions, benefits and incomes; 
reserve and retirement cash value ta- 
bles; value-interchange tables; the rates 
of interest now being paid on policy 
proceeds, and a dozen pages of special 
sales-making income tables, charts, typ- 
ical illustrative situations and their solu- 
tions—all of which are very useful in 
programming and selling incomes. In 
fact, when used individually and in 
combination with each other, these Lit- 
tle Gem tables will enable the user to 
readily determine the most effective 
plan (as well as the insurance required) 
to provide for the needs of almost any 
prospect’s situation. 

The new income and percentage quick 
calculating tables, on pages 702 and 703, 
will greatly shorten and for many com- 
mon situations entirely eliminate the 
figuring time formerly, necessary on 
countless calculations that every insur- 
ance man must frequently make. The 
insurance proceeds required to pay $100 
a month or multiples or fractions may 
be immediately ascertained without any 
figuring from this table when you know 
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Cochrane ‘Removed’ 
Despite Resignation 


Colorado Civil Service 
Commissioners Take 
Positive Action 


DENVER — In a most unusual pro- 
ceeding the civil service commission has 
entered a written order for the removal 
from office of Commissioner Jackson 
Cochrane. This action was taken de- 
spite the fact that Cochrane resigned 
March 14, effective April 12 and that 
his resignation was accepted at that time 
by the commission. 

The order held that Cochrane was 
guilty of neglect and inefficiency and 
“wholly wanting in that degree of char- 
acter and executive ability properly to 
conduct his said office.” 

The week failed to bring any tangible 
progress toward unraveling the compli- 
cated political muddle which followed 
Cochrane’s resignation. Neither Gover- 
nor Carr nor Attorney-General Rogers, 
both of whom claim the right to ap- 
point the new commissioner, have made 
any move. 

The civil service commission explained 
that it had intended to enter the removal 
order March 14. While it was consider- 
ing the matter, Cochrane sent over his 
resignation. 


American Life Situation 


The findings held that Cochrane was 
guilty of neglect “in that he wholly 
failed to exercise and efficiently dis- 
charge” the duties of commissioner, “re- 
lating to the examination of domestic 
insurance companies, and particularly as 
relating to the examination of the Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Company.” 

“The commission . . . holds that any 
proper examination in the affairs of said 
company would have disclosed the ille- 
gal acts of the auditors of said company 
and would have prevented depreciation 
of its assets and the looting of the as- 
sets and estate. 

“The commission is further of the 
opinion that Cochrane was neglectful 
and inefficient in all of his acts and 
transactions relating to the affairs of 
American Life.” 

Prompt action “of any efficient char- 
acter’ by Cochrane, the findings de- 
clared, “would have saved said company 
and prevented this insolvency, receiver- 
ship and dissolution, as well as the losses 
that occurred to the stockhoiders there- 
of. 


Relations with Chief Clerk 


In connection with the charges that 
Cochrane had failed to assign duties to 
Chief Clerk W. H. Kelly although he 
had been on the payroll for many years, 
the opinion said the commissioner had 
“wholly failed, neglected and refused” 
to make proper assignment of such du- 
ties. The findings said further that 
Cochrane’s refusal to recognize Kelly as 
chief clerk was a “loss to the state in 
that Cochrane has authorized payment 
to said Kelly from the funds of the state 
without discharge of any duties what- 
soever.”’ 

The opinion held further that “per- 
sonal relationships existing between said 
Cochrane and Kelly were of such an 
antagonistic nature as to be detrimental 
to the best interests” of the state and 
that “said antagonism was due in a large 
Part to the actions and attitude of said 
Cochrane.” 

The civil service commissioners said 
that the removal order would not affect 
Cochrane’s right to retirement pay. 
Cochrane has petitioned the State Em- 
plovees Retirement Fund for $125 per 
month on the grounds of physical dis- 
ability. Raymond J. Heath, secretary 
of the retirement fund board, said this 
week that Cochrane has two courses 
open to get the pension. Either he must 








L. L. Mackey Joins the 
Home Life in Detroit 








MACKEY 


LANTZ L. 


Home Life of New York announces 
the appointment of L. L. Mackey as a 
general agent in Detroit with offices at 
1610 David Stott building. The company 
has two agency offices serving Detroit, 
the other headed by A. D. Sutherland, 
located at 3420 Union Guardian building. 

Mr. Mackey renews a business asso- 
ciation which began in 1931 when he 
and J. F. Ramsey entered the life in- 
surance business together. Both are 
now fellow-general agents Mr. Ramsey 
being one of Home Life’s general agents 
in Chicago. 

His Detroit agency for the Central 
Life of Iowa which he opened in No- 
vember, 1936 was built within two years 
to a ranking position of fifth place for 
the company. He is a graduate of 
Drake University of Des Moines.’ 








incapacitated or he must pay into the 
fund for two more years. Cochrane 
served for 18 years. He automatically 
becomes entitled to the benefits after 
paying 20 years. He is entitled to the 
same benefits for physical or mental in- 
capacity after 15% years of service. 


Status of Resignation 


It was agreed in statehouse circles 
that the removal order issued by the 
civil service commission would not ac- 
tually affect the status of Cochrane’s 
resignation, which means that any offi- 
cial action taken by the insurance de- 
partment between now and April 12 will 
have to have Cochrane’s okay. 

The bill to increase the commission- 
er’s salary to $5,000 a year and authorize 
his appointment of a $2,400 a year actu- 
ary is said to be making satisfactory 
progress in the legislature, although it 
has not yet come up for a vote. It is 
believed that both Carr and Rogers may 
be holding up on their decision as to 
who will make the appointment until 
the fate of this measure is decided. 

Representative Herman Kline, who 
originally sponsored the ouster move 
against Cochrane, announces that he 
would bring out a bill to place mutual 
benefit associations under the insurance 
department. These associations are now 
under the supervision of the state build- 
ing and loan commissioner. 





Roby Rejoins Macauley 


C. T. Roby has resigned as general 
agent of the Home Life in Detroit to 
rejoin the C. A. Macauley state agency 
of the John Hancock ordinary depart- 
ment as supervisor. He started with the 
John Hancock in Chicago and about 14 
years ago joined the Macauley agency, 
serving for many years as office man- 
ager. When a second Home Life gen- 
eral agency was established in Detroit 
in 1937, Mr. Roby left the Macauley 


prove that he is mentally or physically ; agency to head it. 








Extend N. Y. Code 
Committee's Life 


Continued to May | to 
Handle Amendments; May 
Carry Over to Next Year 


NEW YORK—The New York legis- 
lature’s Committee on Insurance Law 
Revision has been continued to May 
1 by joint resolution. This extension 
enables the committee to handle amend- 
ments to the recodification bill which 
it reported out March 15. The legis- 
lature is scheduled to recess the end 
of this week until April 10. After that 
date it will hear amendment proposals 
and act on the code. Adjournment is 
slated for about the end of April. There 
is a possibility that the Insurance Law 
Revision Committee, headed by Assem- 
blyman Piper, will later be continued 
until the reconvening of the legislature 
next January to study the bill and iron 
out inconsistencies. 

Insurance men generally and a strong 
element among the legislators feel that 
it would be preferable to suspend action 
on the bill at this session in order to 
remedy errors and inconsistencies which 
have been pointed out at hearings and 
in memorandums. Continuation of the 
Piper committee would enable it to per- 
fect the code before passage rather than 
passing it this year and then taking out 
the “bugs” by amendments at next 
year’s session. 


To Hold Life Institute 


Life Insurance Managers Associations 
of Memphis, Tenn., and Jackson, Miss., 
in conjunction with the school of com- 
merce and business administration, will 
hold a life insurance institute at the 
University of Mississippi in May, be- 
ginning probably May 4. Dean J. W. 
Bell is chairman of arrangements. 


Hearing on Connecticut Bills 


HARTFORD—tThe desirability of lib- 
eralizing the investment powers of life com- 
panies was presented to the insurance com- 
mittee of the general assembly by Frazar 
B. Wilde, president Connecticut General 
Life. Representatives of several companies 








New Colorado Bill | 
Will Help Companies 


DENVER, COLO.—Insurance com- 
panies operating in this state which em- 
ploy commission agents are exempted 
from the provision of the unemployment 
compensation law under the terms of the 
senate bill which passd third and final 
reading in the house. The measure which 
will now go to the governor for signa- 
ture is considered almost certain of being 
signed. If it is approved by the chief ex- 
ecutive, life companies will be freed 
from a heavy burden. The present bill 
was introduced by Senator ‘Crowley of 
Denver at the request of the Colorado 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
various other insurance groups as the 
only possible means of nullifying a deci- 
sion of Colorado supreme court holding 
that commission agents were, under the 
terms of the state job insurance law, the 
same as salaried employees and that 
their employers must contribute to the 
unemployment compensation fund. The 
bill was almost lost last week and en- 
countered some opposition on final read- 
ing. An effort to have it returned to the 
judiciary committee was voted down 46 
to 14. Legal authorities agreed that the 
matter was a state proposition and could 
not have been carried to U. S. Supreme 
court so the success of the senate bill 
represented the only possible escape for 
the insurance companies. 








opposed the bill placing a 4 percent inter- 
est rate limit on policy loans. It was ex- 
plained that the proposed bill could not be 
applied against outstanding life con- 
tracts and the current rate on loans on new 
policies is generally 4.8 percent if paid in 
advance and 5 percent on past payments. 

At the hearing on the bill to regulate so- 
called insurance counselors, Morris H. 
Siegel, who operates a counsel service in 
New York City, said that there was need 
of regulation. Frank G. Cohn, another in- 
surance analyst, favors a modified licens- 
ing plan. 


Bill Aimed at WOW Killed 


The Nebraska legislative committee on 
insurance has voted down a bill to pro- 
hibit ownership of a broadcasting sta- 
tion by an insurance company. The bill 
was aimed at Woodmen of the World of 
Omaha and its station WOW. 





Celebrate Ohio Agent's 40th Year 








President W. Howard Cox of Union 
Central Life was host at a banquet cele- 
brating Ril T. Baker’s 40th anniversary 
as a Union Central representative. Mr. 
Baker is manager at Dayton, O. In 
addition to Mr. Cox, the banquet was 
attended by a number of home office 
officials, members of the agency, Super- 
intendent Lloyd of Ohio, and several 





members of the Ohio department. 
O. J. Fisher, associate manager of the 


agency, spoke briefly. Earl L. Reeder, 
civic leader of Dayton, sketched Mr. 
Baker’s place in the community scene. 
President Cox described the growth of 
the agency under Mr. Baker’s direction 
to its present size of over $26,000,000 of 
business in force. 
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Proposal to Change Name 
of A. L. C. Considered 


A special committee of the American 
Life Convention met in Chicago this 
week and considered a proposal to 
change the title of the organization. 
Twelve suggested titles have been sub- 
mitted. Herbert M. Woollen, president 
American United Life, the chairman, 
presided. 

For some years there has been a 
contingent in the A. L. C. which fa- 
vored such a change for the reason that 
the title does not clearly indicate the 
nature of the organization and fre- 
quently causes confusion. This is most 
evident in newspaper stories about the 
A. L. C. Editors evidently believe that 
the “Convention” signifies a meeting, 
and put it in lower case type, or even 
change the word to “association.” Such 
mistakes rob the A. L. C. of any pub- 
licity benefits in the story. 


Want to Retain Initials 


The membership very largely desires 
to retain the distinctive and well known 
initials and some older members have a 
strong attachment for the present title. 

While the Institute of Life Insurance 
was in its formative stages not long ago, 
an official attending one of the meetings 
suggested “Associated Life Companies 
as a title. Col. C. B. Robbins, A. L. C. 
manager and general counsel, hurriedly 
laid claim to the title as aptly fitting 
his organization. “Associated Life ‘Com- 
panies,” therefore is one of the titles 
strongly in the running. 

“The comnanitine will send out letters 

to members asking for eee to os 
‘ nd expression of preference a 

ag tag anc titles. The proposal 
must be voted on by the A. L. C. mem- 
bership. It may be possible this will be 
done at the annual meeting at Chicago 


in October. 


E. M. Ward, Portland, Oregon mana- 
ger of the Business Men’s Assurance, 
celebrated: his 20th year with the com- 
pany. The Oregon salesmen put on a 
special drive for new business, which far 
exceeded that of March, 1938. In at- 
tendance at the meeting was J. P. Bald- 
win, vice president and California mana- 
ger, who was recently given supervision 
over all of the Pacific Coast. 
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Quick Foreclosure and Sale 
Urged by Officials 


Two valuable papers relating to real 
estate first mortgages were read in the 

. L. C. Financial Section meeting at 
Chicago this week, one by Howard Hol- 
derness, vice-president Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life, on “Policy with Regard to Sale 
of Foreclosed Property,” and the other 
by G. D. Brooks, manager investment 
department National Life & Accident, on 
“City Loans in the Present Market.” 

Great competition in the city loan field 
has occurred, due to the fact that elig- 
ible bonds give extremely low yield and 
life companies have turned more and 
more in recent years to city mortgage 
loans, Mr. Brooks said. This has re- 
sulted in a borrowers’ market, so that 
almost every city loan of any size now 
is shopped by the borrower among sev- 
eral lending agencies to secure the best 
terms, not only as to interest rates, but 
repayment, financing cost, maturities, 
prepayment privileges, etc. 

The average city loan today is being 
made on a higher percentage of value 
than in the past and, Mr. Brooks said. 
it necessarily follows that in event of 
default foreclosure proceedings must be 
begun with as little delay as possible. 


Amortization Is Now General 


The trend now is definitely toward 
loans which are completely amortized in 
full during a given period, he said, and 
this is the most constructive element 
that has entered the mortgage loan pic- 
ture. Mr. Brooks said loans made on a 
50-60 percent appraised value basis, am- 
ortized in full over 10 to 15 years, arc as 
sound investments as can be found any- 
where. It is extremely debatable, he 
said, how far the company can go be- 
yond a 60 percent loan and to what ex- 
tent it can with safety diminish periodic 
amortization of principal by extending 
the term of the loan. 

The competitive situation demands 
that some sort of prepayment privileges 
be offered to borrowers in many in- 
stances. Some companies now require 
payment of a premium in order for ex- 
cess principal payments to be made. 
Other companies permit excess principal 
payments without penalty, provided 
these payments do not exceed 20 per- 
cent of the amount of the loan in any 
one year. Other companies offer wide 
open prepayment privileges after the 
third year. 


Act Promptly on Default 


“Tt is inevitable that all of us will ac- 
quire additional city property in the fu- 
ture. If our past experiences are to 
prove valuable to us, I think we should 
act promptly in case of default to ac- 
quire title to the property as quickly as 
possible. Once title is acquired I am of 
the opinion that such property should be 
renovated and sold at the earliest pos- 
sible date, because I do not think any 
insurance company has had any great 
success with being engaged in the rental 
business. 


“I have deliberately refrained from 
discussing interest rates in connection 
with city loans. I firmly believe, how- 
ever, that the company is headed for 
trouble which attempts to beat prevail- 
ing interest rates by offering larger 
loans or other unusual concessions to 
borrowers. I believe that lending at 
prevailing rates, coupled with a sincere 
effort to reduce principal losses and op- 
erating costs will prove to be the much 
wiser policy to have pursued.” 


Should Sell Property Quickly 


Mr. Holderness said his company’s ex- 
perience showed it is difficult to make 
a reasonable return on foreclosed real 
estate. He recommended such property 
be sold as soon as possible. 

“Where real estate holdings are 
widely scattered,” he said, “the handling 
of real estate by absentee owners is ex- 
pensive, particularly taking into consid- 
eration the cost of supervising same. It 
is also very difficult for life insurance 





Spring Tonic for Medical Director 





With spring fever fairly wide- 
spread about this season of the 
year, a dose of “spring tonic” was 
presented to Dr. Charles R. Henry, 
medical director of the Provident 
Life & Accident, on his birthday 
by life field men. 

Into a properly labelled “Spring 
Tonic” jug went giant capsules, 
each containing a “prescription” 
message giving the amount of busi- 
ness written in Dr. Henry’s honor 
and the name of the field man. 











tions to get adjustments in tax values 
where the change in business trend or 
obsolescence has adversely affected the 
market value of property. 

“We think for the social good of a 
community it is much better and makes 
a sounder economic condition for real 
estate to be owned by local interests, and 
my observation is that there is a deci- 
dedly unfavorable reaction from a com- 
munity to the life insurance company 
which has to foreclose and continues to 





hold large real estate holdings in the 
town or city which real estate was for- 
merly owned by local citizens.” 


E. O. Burget, president Peoples Life 
of Frankfort, Ind. and Mrs. Burget 
have returned from a two months’ vaca- 
tion trip in Florida. The company re- 
ports an increase of 29 percent in busi- 
ness in force the first 60 days, as 
compared to corresponding period last 
year, 
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New Little Gem Is 
Now Being Sent Out 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


the income --vable by $1,000 of pro- 
ceeds. With this same table one can 
quickly work percentage problems, or 
figure ratios without the usual long di- 
vision problem, and to a surprising de- 
gree of accuracy. 

Information on savings bank _insur- 
ance aS now written in both Massa- 
chusetts and New York has been added. 
Other important special sections of the 
new Little Gem cover juvenile insur- 
ance, annuities, industrial insurance, and 
comprehensive financial and operating 
reports “for more than 200 companies 
including mortality ratios and net inter- 
est earned. There is also a showing of 
aggregates for all of these companies. 


Other Information Given 


In its main section, the Little Gem 
thoroughly covers policy provisions and 
company practice; rates, including re- 
tirement, special, term, disability, double 
indemnity and intermediate; cash values 
including | those at ages 55, 60 and 65 
and the incomes payable by these val- 
ues, current settlement option incomes; 
also dividends, costs, histories, accumu- 
lations, totals, averages, etc., for more 
than 150 companies. A number of 
Canadian companies have been added to 
the Little Gem this year because of its 
increased use in Canada and since more 
of them are now operating in the north- 
ern border states. 


Information Was Carefully Selected 


All of the information in the Little 
Gem has been carefully selected and is 
presented in a manner to make it as ef- 
fective and as “easy to use” as possible. 
Each typical showing is designed ac- 
cording to the selling point of view— 
to help wherever possible in the sale 
of “larger- -than- -average’ ’ policies. Larger 
type is used than in other similar books, 
to make the Little Gem “easier-to- 
read,” pages are set the “natural” (hori- 
zontal) reading way to eliminate the 
necessity of frequently twisting the 
book; and the finest grade of expensive 
bible paper has been used to keep the 
Little Gem from being too thick or 
bulky. 

Copies of the new Little Gem may 
be obtained from any NATIONAL UNDER- 
WRITER office or from the headquarters 
of the Statistical Division of The 
National Underwriter Company at 420 
East Fourth street, Cincinnati. The 
single copy price is $2.50 but agents 
may obtain new Little Gems at reduced 
prices by ordering at their “company’s 
club rate.’ Deliveries are being made 
as rapidly as possible, in the sequence 
that advance orders were received. 


U.S. Policy Governs 
Investment Safety 
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can you find on the general market that 
you say is safe? We can see securities 
which are necessary and which ought to 
be safe and that in the past have been 
safe investments, but at no time prior 
to this has the nation had the load of 
debt it now has—not alone the federal 
government, but the state, the city and 
pe county obligations, and the personal 
debts. 

He asked if a nation so burdened with 
debt can be secure in its position, if it 
can defend itself as readily or well as if 
it were free of debt and in a position to 
per cash for such things as are needed. 

Mr. Torrens noted the recent large 
appropriation for war preparedness. 
There have been no similar appropria- 
tions made or recommended for an in- 
vestment in arms for peace. He asked 
if a premium paid by insurance compa- 
nies for a peace policy might not be a 
Wise investment. 

“A life insurance company’s invest- 
ment, if it is to do what it is expected to 


February Ordinary 
Sales Ahead 9% 


Ordinary life sales increased 9 percent 
in February, making a gain of 29 percent 
or over $275,000,000 during the first two 
months, according to the Sales Research 
Bureau. All sections of the country made 
gains in February—New England, the Pa- 
cific Coast and north central sections far- 
ing best. While the rest of the country 
was showing an increase, New York City 
sales were off 8 percent in February, while 
Chicago showed a below average gain of 
7? percent. All the other large cities 
showed better than average increases with 
Los Angeles sales up 34 percent, Phila- 
delphia 25 percent, Boston 20 percent, 
Cleveland 19 percent, Detroit 15 percent 
and St. Louis 10 percent. Sales compari- 
son by sections follows: 


February, 1939 Year to Date 
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Sections 

New England. 43,632 124 102,459 146 
Mid. Atlantic. 140,911 103 335,368 121 
East N. Cent. 122,242 114 296,612 135 
West N. Cent. 54,148 109 130,646 132 
South Atlantic 48,038 106 111,338 124 
East S. Cent. 20,386 109 47,487 126 
West S. Cent. 42,233 104 95,435 123 
Mountain .... 13,677 103 31,483 117 
PACING ccccces 46,765 118 110,970 140 











do, must have the protection of law,” 
Mr. Torrens said. “A company cannot 
continue to invest its funds in property 
where the attitude of the courts and the 
administration is against fair and honest 
dealing. Can the Frazier-Lemke act be 
considered a fair and honorable way of 
treating an obligation? Is the loaning 
of 80 to 90 percent of the value of prop- 
erty a safe investment? 


Honest Way to Treat Business? 


“Is the forcing of the interest return 
below the contracted rate of reserve of 
life insurance companies an honest way 
to treat business enterprises? Is it safe 
or necessary, and does it make for the 
future welfare of the country to have 
the government in all lines of business, 
and especially in all lines of loaning? 

“We know that booms precede panics, 
that booms are brought about by gam- 
bling in land or in stocks, or by over-ex- 
pansion. Manufacturing more than the 
public needs of any one commodity and 
forcing the commodity on the market on 
the instalment plan helps to create booms. 
We also know that by certain manipula- 
tions and campaigns, panics can be cre- 
ated, and a panic is an exaggerated fear 
and distrust of those in power. 


Return of Principal Comes First 


“We are all anxious to have a better 
offering of securities and we would ap- 
preciate getting a better rate of interest 
than we are now able to obtain. How- 
ever, it is my opinion—take it for what 
it is worth—that a life insurance com- 
pany that will continue to operate its in- 
vestment department with the idea of 
getting the full return of principal, let- 
ting the interest take care of itself, will 
ultimately succeed. Of course an honest 
effort must be put forth to obtain as 
good a rate of interest as possible on se- 
curities unquestionable as to their value 
and certainty of repayment.” 

Mr. Torrens concluded that while 
there is no formula that could be made 
to fit all companies, there are safeguards 
that all can use, and the greatest safe- 
guard of the investment department is 
to have an investment committee to con- 
sider all securities offered. This com- 
mittee, he said, should be composed of 
men of the highest business ability, in- 
tegrity and experience, who in no way, 
financial or otherwise, are interested in 
the securities submitted. By waiting pa- 
tiently for better conditions, the life 
companies that pursue this course will 
weather almost any storm that may oc- 
cur, Mr. Torrens believes. 
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W. T. GRANT TAKES ISSUE WITH HOWE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 





tion. I will say practically nothing be- 
cause the percentage would only be a 
fraction of one per cent. And I think 
that Mr. Howe would agree with us—I 
think he wants to be entirely fair to 
our business—in saying that you can 
search the records of all kinds of busi- 
ness of the United States and you would 
not find one other major business that 
would show a record that would even 
approach that of life insurance during 
this period. 


Waiting For Good Times 


“There nas been some comment made 
about real estate. Mr. Howe, may I, 
not attempting to be either humorous 
or critical, may I suggest that perhaps 
one of the reasons why companies in 
general have not written their real es- 
tate down quite as far as some of us 
think it should be is because each day, 
each month, each year, we are waiting 
for those good times to come back that 
have been promised us for the last six 
years. ; 

“T am not so sure but that we might 
accept the fact that we haven’t been 
too pessimistic about real estate values 
as justifying a belief and a feeling of 
confidence we have that some of the 
things that have been going to be done 
for the last six years will yet be done 
and that values will return. I say that 
somewhat humorously. 


Haven’t Checked the Figures 


“But seriously, to quote Mr. Howe’s 
statement, one hundred million dollars 
due purely to optimism against eight 
hundred ninety million dollars of real 
I haven’t had the opportunity 


estate. 
of checking the statements and we 
haven’t had the five companies that 


were, I believe, referred to, but I su- 
spect, because the names of certain com- 
panies are mentioned in this inquiry be- 
fore the senate, I think I could probably 
guess what 5 companies were under sur- 
vey, and my guess would be that the to- 
tal assets of those 5 companies would be 
somewhere above 15 billion dollars, 
somewhere around that figure; and, if 
that is true, 100 million dollars rep- 
resents about 2-3 of 1 per cent of the as- 
sets of those companies. Moreover, I 
suspect if I had the figures before me, 
I would find that those very companies 
were carrying in a special contingency 
reserve an amount somewhat approach- 
ing, at least, the 100 million dollars that 
was referred to as pure optimism. 

“IT know a little better about one com- 
pany than I do about any other com- 
panies and I know of one company that 
happens to have in its contingency re- 
serve against its real estate, a fund 
equivalent to approximately 11 per cent 
of its total real estate, and it so happens 
that one hundred million dollars is just 
about 11 per cent of eight hundred nine- 
ty million dollars, so perhaps that figure 
is not far out of line from the common 
average. 

“Now, I suppose, that it was largely 
due to some of these facts that I have 
only touched on briefly—and, of course, 
we would all like to debate this subject 
a good deal more, but we mustn’t do 
that, because, after all, this isn’t a de- 
bating society here; we are glad to hear 
the other side and sometimes it is an 
advantage to know what the other side 
is and use as much of it as can be used 
and, if there are errors, have them cor- 
rected, but I suppose it was because of 
some of the facts that I have just 
brought to your attention that Chairman 
Douglas, whose judgment has_ been 
highly regarded, in fact, even since the 
date of this hearing, great confidence 
manifested in his judgment has been 
evidence by his having been promoted 
to one of the highest positions that it is 
within the power of the government to 
confer, namely, a justice of the Supreme 











Court of the United States and Chair- 
man Douglas in opening this hearing 
and after weeks, I could say after 
months of rigid, thorough analysis of 


company records, statements and as- 
sets, made this statement: 
Statement of Douglas 

“At the outset, I want to make it 


clear that this inquiry does not attack 
and in no way questions the adequacy 
of the reserves of any insurance com- 
pany within its scope. Under state laws, 
the legal reserve companies are re- 
quired to set aside, in restricted invest- 
ments, funds sufficient to assure that 
each policyholder will receive’ the 
amount of his policy when the risk 
matures. No policyholder need have 
any concern that any fact brought out 
in this inquiry will in any way jeopar- 
dize the protection which he counts 
upon through his insurance policy. 

“Gentlemen, Mr. Douglas knew all of 
these facts that have been brought be- 
fore us today and that were brought 
before the Committee at least up to, 
well, either up to that time or later, be- 
cause the investigations I assume had 
been made, and when Mr. Douglas tells 
us that, I take it as evidence of the 
fact that despite the differences of opin- 
ion or judgment as to what basis we 
should use in valuing our assets, that he 
and his associates are definitely con- 
vinced that life insurance in the future 
is as safe and as promising as has been 
its past.” 


innesieiniine Are 
Now Problem No. 1 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 





would reflect on the whole institution,” 
he said. 

_ Mr. Grant spoke of the 65,000,000 life 
insurance policyholders and 44,000,000 
savings banks members, noting the in- 
terest rate decrease, and even “arbitrary” 
lowering of rates. This has serious 
effect on the people. Interest is wages 
that money earns. When these wages 
drop, thrift is discouraged. 


Against Arbitrary Rate Setting 


“IT am satisfied to let money earn 
what it will but am not satisfied to have 
any group of people say what it shall 
earn. The people are penalized. This 
includes charitable institutions, colleges 
and universities, hospitals, which are not 
able to take care of so many charity 
patients as before. It affects old people 
with funds invested on which they hope 
to live. It puts off the retirement of 
such people. 

za | feel as officers of life insurance 
companies our policyholders are pressing 
us to defend them against losses on 
their funds’ earnings and we must pre- 
sent this side of the picture whenever 
possible.” 

Col. C. B. Robbins, A. L. C. manager 
and general counsel, extended welcome. 

Donald F. Roberts, treasurer Acacia 
Mutual, section chairman, spoke of the 
efforts to develop close cooperation 
between A. L. C. companies’ financial 
men, which took various forms unsuc- 
cessfully, but has culminated in the elab- 
orate project to start a seminar or in- 
vestment school which has been ap- 
proved in principle and will be started 
next year. Alex Cunningham, vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer Western Life, past 
section chairman and head of the educa- 
tional committee, explained the project, 
filing a comprehensive report on 
“prospectus.” 

The whole success will depend on the 
proper setup, he said. The educational 
institution has not been selected. There 
will be a two-week seminar in June or 





July, 1940. The intent is to put life 
company officials in better position to 


understand the investment nroblems. It* 


will concentrate on fundamental eco- 
nomics, trends, etc., and save for some 
study of analysis will not contemplate 
much study of specific security issues. 


Companies Much Interested 


There has been much interest shown 
in the projected course outside A. L. C. 
companies. Companies will be asked for 
a preliminary estimate of registration be- 
fore universities are approached to close 
a deal. The selected school will con- 
duct the course. 

About 30 tentative registrations out 
of some 100 companies represented at 
the Chicago meeting were filed with 
Secretary F. J. Travers by the end of 
the sessions. These were in response 
to a card distributed by Chairman Rob- 
erts, calling for an expression of inten- 
tion without obligation. Mr. Roberts 
considered the preliminary response 
very satisfactory. 

Mr. Roberts said $200 would be a low 
price to assure hiring a good invest- 
ment man. He called for comment. 
Harry V. Wade, vice-president Amer- 
ican United, enthusiastically approved 
the project. Joe D. Morse, president 
Home State Life, said it was a fine plan 
to improve the level of investment ability 
and efficiency and tendered one or two 
registrations. 


Theory and Practice Balanced 


One official pointed out L. O. M. A. 
examinations include investment  sub- 
jects, some universities have investment 
courses, and asked how the A. L. C. 
course was justified. Mr. Cunningham 
said the course would not duplicate others 
being conducted, but would be a seminar 
attended by individuals with previous 
experience in investments. A. H. Rust, 
president State Farm Life. suggested in 
addition to fundamentals, for the sake 
of younger men attending, analysis, com- 
parison and selection of specific securi- 
ties be covered. Mr. Cunningham said 
there would be a reasonable proportion 
of theory and practice. Thirty advance 
registrations were made at the end of 
the discussion. 

Paul Ryan, chief statistician American 
Gas Association, New York, discussed 
economic aspects of the gas industry. 
Gas as a source of lighting and power is 
secondary to electricity, he said, but in 
the field of supplying heat service it will 
continue to have marked economic ad- 
vantages, enabling it to supply the serv- 
ice at substantially lower cost than does 
electricity. Sale of gas for residential 
purposes, accounting for nearly 70 per- 
cent of revenues, has declined steadily 
since 1929, but this has been met by com- 
pany executives with a progressive spirit, 
great improvement of gas appliances and 
exhaustive study of means of securing 
an upcurve. There has been better mer- 
chandising. In 1938 there was a defi- 
nite reversal in the downward trend in 
residential gas sales, which has contin- 
ued with increasing momentum _ this 
vear. 


Everyone Eschews the Rails 


Fairman R. Dick of Dick & Merle 
Smith, in a talk on problems of the rail- 
roads said their chief ailments now are 
lack of investors to buy their securities 
and inability to get their revenues up to 
the necessary level. Few wealthy men 
invest in rails, he said. Failure to rec- 
ognize that the savings of 130 million 
Americans are invested in railroads 
makes the railroad situation serious. 
Savings of the people in banks and life 
companies are invested in rails and these 
institutions may suffer loss in value al- 
though the individual’s account is not 
jeopardized since losses are minimized 
through diversification of investments. 

The real crisis is that because investors 
are reluctant to buy more railroad se- 
curities, the railroads are unable to raise 
necessary funds for improvements. Rail- 
road earning power must be restored, 
Mr. Dick said. 

In the discussion Mr. Dick said with 
passenger trains the problem is to fill 








Lounsbury Asks Puzzler _ 
of SEC Officials 








Ernest J. Howe, chief financial ad- 
visor to the SEC insurance section, in 
his address on life company valuations 
reported elsewhere in this issue, tossed 
some questions in the laps of members 
of the A. L. C, Financial Section, but 
in turn had propounded to him an in- 
quiry that he could not answer, or de- 
cided not to attempt. 

Ralph R. Lounsbury, president Bank- 
ers National Life, was the inquisitor, 
Aiter “W. T. (Grant, A: ©... ‘€. -presi- 
dent, replied to Howe’s charges Mr, 
Lounsbury rose. In effect he said: 

“Mr. Howe, you have criticised life 
insurance companies’ annual statements 
on the score they were not sufficiently 
illuminating; that it would require a 
very persistent policyholder to get the 
full facts about assets and liabilities. 

“In recent years the life companies 
have encountered a very aggressive 
competitor of their ‘banking’ department 
—one which is rapidly acquiring more 
and more of the public patronage. This 
competitor is the United States govern- 
ment. 

“Mr. Howe, just how persistent would 
you say a citizen would have to be to 
get the full facts about the assets and 
liabilities behind the government in 
these various ventures?” 

Howe merely shook his head. 








trains. If they can be filled, transporta- 
tion can be given for one cent a mile, 
but otherwise costs run up sharply. 
Great economies in operation have been 
made since 1920. Management could 
not be justly criticized in regard to econ- 
omy. F. J. Travers, Lincoln National, 
section secretary, asked what would have 
been the railroads situation today if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had 
granted a year ago the full 15 percent 
freight rate advance asked, rather than 
giving about half of it. Mr. Dick said 
the railroads would have been in much 
better condition with revenue greatly 
increased. Rates are rarely raised, he 
said. 


Foreclosed Real Estate a Problem 


Overhang—the real estate taken under 
foreclosure by life insurance companies 
and other institutional lenders—is a se- 
rious problem, Corwin A. Fergus, direc- 
tor division of research and statistics, 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, Wash- 
ington, declared in the final address the 
first afternoon. Owning of real estate 
is foreign to the operations of such in- 
stitutions and they want to reduce the 
real estate account. There may be danger 
that too much will be put on the market 
and real estate recovery retarded. The 
HOLC, he said, is synchronizing its real 
estate offerings with local conditions. 
Although as of March 1 it has sold more 
than 30 percent of properties it was 
forced to acquire, these have been fed 
into the market gradually and caused no 
ill effects. 

“T believe it is agreed that we will not 
have a healthy real estate market until 
the bulk of institutional overhang has 
been absorbed,” he said. 


Interest Drop Reduces Margin 


Mr. Fergus pointed out that, at least 
for insurance companies, spread between 
cost of money and sale price has been 
greatly narrowed by reduction of interest 
rates. An important item of expense is 
the new moratorium laws and increase in 
foreclosure costs. Such changes tend to 
increase risk or reduce margin of profit. 
He urged close study and analysis of 
trends, such as population, taxes, special 
assessments, vacancies. He noted that 
the Life Presidents Association reported 
for 1938 the life companies held more 
than $5,400,000,000 real estate mortgages 
and $1,600,000,000 of real estate owned, 
excluding office buildings and real estate 
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sold on contract. This was about 25 
percent of their assets. 

Economies in investment management 
were discussed by R. B. Richardson, 
president Western Life, who explained 
the highly organized and detailed meth- 
ods used by his company. He empha- 
sized that true investment economy de- 
mands, in addition to saving money 
wherever possible, also spending money 
to increase investment return. 

The investment policy is: First, deter- 
mine and lay out the investment pro- 
gram; second, carry out the program; 
third, supervise investments and deter- 
mine whether’ certain investments 
should be held or sold. None of these 
elements can be safely eliminated or 
made subservient to the others. 

“It is a fundamental essential to a 
wise investment policy to determine just 
what the program of investment is going 
to be on a long range basis,” he said. 
“A definite program must be outlined for 
a certain specific period ahead. No life 
insurance investment department can be 
changing horses in the middle of the 
stream.’ 


Urges Visual Sales Basis 


Then comes securing and selecting in- 
vestments to meet the requirements, the 
phase where money can be spent wisely 
or foolishly, where economies can be 
made. Information relating to invest- 
ments should be secured and correlated. 
Mr. Richardson suggested putting the 
department on a visual sales basis, in- 
vestment officers traveling a great deal 
and securing first hand data. A prob- 
lem to be solved is how to make avail- 
able to all investment officers the infor- 
mation secured by each one. 

In supervision, work can be simplified 
by eliminating higher grade investments 
that need be scrutinized only periodically 
and concentrating on those which re- 
quire close supervision. Mr. Richardson 
described the visible index file for data 
and information used by Western Life. 
This is portable and can be wheeled 
into a meeting of the finance committee. 
Mr. Richardson also maintains for him- 
self a somewhat similar file in a zipper 
brief case, which he carries with him 
and which is brought up to date when 
he returns to the home office. 


Discusses Municipal Bonds 


Several fundamental weaknesses in 
municipal revenue bonds were cited by 
Franklin Mead, assistant manager in- 
vestment research department Lincoln 
National Life. Few such issues come be- 
fore the general electorate, he said, but 
are simply voted upon by the council or 
some other group theoretically repre- 
senting the people. This opens a broad 
held for unscrupulous politicians to fur- 
ther particular projects to their own per- 
sonal gain. The dangers are even greater 
in the case of an unvoted bond sold pri- 
vately. 

However, if favorable expression of 
the people’s will has been secured, there 
is some assurance that they want the 
project involved and there will be a 
much stronger bond. On most types of 
revenue bonds, the investor has been 
asked to assume more than his share of 
the risk, Mr. Mead said. A pledge of 
revenues in an unknown amount to be 
collected at some future date is not ade- 
quate security. 

Another vital weakness in many rev- 
enue bonds, he said, arises from the fact 
there is not always the advantage of an 
actual physical segregation of the rev- 
enues; thefe is no assurance that outside 
creditors will not attach money which 
rightly belong only to the revenue fund. 
To accomplish general phy rsical segrega- 
tion, investors should insist that all le- 
ga lly pledged revenue be deposited with 
an independent bank as trustee. 


Question of Tax Exemption 


He also pointed out that the revenue 
bond projects have received substantial 
benefits through exemption from local 
taxation and with increasing trends to- 
war public ownership of many _ busi- 
nesses formerly conducted by private in- 
terests, there is the possibility local gov- 
ernments ultimately will be starved for 
revenue. A serious threat to the self- 





sustaining basis of revenue projects 
night come from disturbing their tax 
free status. States that make municipal 
revenue bonds eligible for investment by 
ue companies continue to increase in 
number. Indiana recently took such ac- 
tion and other states giving this privi- 
lege includes New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Wisconsin and Iowa. 


Bower in Splendid Address 


Perry Bower, assistant treasurer 
Great West Life, said investing today 
demands a deeper appreciation of effects 
of international relationships, broader, 
truer perspective of the economies of the 
U. S., Canada and other countries. In- 
vesting by formula, too rigid patterns 
of procedure and investment dogma are 
not suited to the times. An open mind 
and flexibility of methods are essential. 
Financial officers are keeping informed 
on economic, political and international 
urends. 

He discussed the influence of current 
yields on bond investment policy. Due 
to the unusually high proportion of short 
term investments demanded at present. 
Mr. Bower devoted much of his paper 
to the subject. He showed that to yield 
3% per cent over a 20 year period on 
maturity of short terms it is necessary 
to average 3:75 on two year short terms 


! yielding 1.2 











per cent; 3.97 on four year 
shorts yielding 1.6 per cent; 4.14 on six 
year shorts yielding 2 per cent; 4.2 on 
eight year shorts yielding 2.45 per cent, 
and 4.4 on 10 year shorts yielding 2.6 
per cent. Shortening term to protect 
capital may be overdone. Selling short 
terms before maturity may improve 
their yield, as effective demand for them 
increases as the maturity date ap- 
proaches, thus holding the prices up. 
Practically a stock yield can be secured 
by proper handling. 

Investment of current funds is the real 
problem today, he said. Quality and 
diversification must not be sacrified for 
yield. Investment officers realize they 
must get cash funds to work, for cash 
balances are less than four years ago. 


Method of Raising Yield 


A method employed successfully to 
improve yield is to buy issues selling 
over the call price and liquidate them 
before the cushion is exhausted by gen- 
eral bond value decline. While invest- 
ment officials want interest rates to rise, 
the dilema is that if they rise too 
rapidly market value of short to medium 
term securities may be seriously affected 
by the probable greater difficulty the 
debtor would have in meeting maturities. 
This possibility has brought the practice 











of trading, or switching—selling one 
issue against purchase of another to 
take advantage of spread in market 
quotations, and reversing the deal later 
with a more profitable spread; also the 
practice of buying serial or instalment 
bonds as a hedge against rising rates. 

Mr. Bower noted the deemphasizing 
of mortgages and gradual shift to 
greater security purchases. The caliber 
of investment personnel, be concluded, 
undeniably is improving and _ better, 
more efficient investment machinery is 
being developed. 


Holcombe to Give Talk 
CINCINNATI—John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., manager Sales Research 
Bureau, will speak on “Agency Manage- 
ment in 1939” April 3 before the Asso- 


ciated Life General Agents & Man- 
agers. L. W. S. Chapman, editor of the 
bureau's “Managers Magazine,” is also 


expected to talk. 


Guardian's Fort Smith Meeting 


District managers of the Guardian 
Life, held a two-day meeting at Fort 
Smith, Ark. James A McLain, execu- 
tive vice-president, and F. F. Weiden- 
borner, Jr., superintendent of agencies, 
conducted the conferences. 
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From this, the policy holder will rec- 
ognize that figures reported as gain or 
loss are to a considerable extent within 
the discretion of management and that 
the condition of the company or com- 
panies with which they are primarily 
concerned may be made to appear con- 
siderably better than it really is by the 
failure of the management to frankly ac- 
count for losses already indicated. 

“It is a matter of real importance, 
therefore, for the policy holder to be 
able to formulate an opinion on the ex- 
tent to which his company overstates 
or understates its assets. Unfortunately, 
the tendency in many companies seems 
to be toward overstatement. 


Relative Decline of Surplus 


“Not only is the life insurance busi- 
ness confronted with a declining mar- 
gin of investment income within which 
to maintain reserves while the exact 
amount of its gains and losses from in- 
vestment are left open to some con- 
jecture by the valuation methods used, 
but many companies are also faced with 
relatively declining surplus. In fact, one 
of the matters which will immediately 
attract the policy holder’s attention is 
the low level of surplus of many com- 
panies and its relative decline since 1929. 

“Certain leading companies, at the 
end of 1938, reported surplus of from 2.1 
per cent to 6.5 per cent of total assets. 
The cases studied are in little danger 
of impinging upon the maximum pre- 
scribed by law. 

“The question as to whether or not 
this surplus is adequate for the full pro- 
tection of policy holders, especially in 
time of economic stress, is a very im- 
portant one, depending to a large extent 
upon the valuations placed upon the 
assets of the companies. Although it is 
a matter which will require somewhat 
intensive study before a policy holder 
will be able to form definite conclusions, 
such a relative decline in surplus is 
nevertheless sufficiently important to 
stimulate as careful a study as available 
information will permit. 

“In order to understand this problem 
of surplus, it is important to consider 
the types of assets owned by insurance 
companies as well as the methods of 
valuation generally applied with respect 
to each type. 

“At the end of 1938, life insurance as- 
sets were 28.7 per cent composed of cash 
and obligations of governmental units, 
10.9 per cent rail bonds, 15.3 per cent 
public utilities and industrials, 19.4 per 
cent mortgages, and 7.8 per cent real 
estate. 

“The policy holder will find he must 
consider the valuation of three principal 
groups of assets, namely bonds, real 
estate mortgages, and real estate. 

“With respect to bonds, the rule fol- 
Icwed by the companies is that bonds 
adequately secured and not in default 
may be carried at amortized values. 


NO RELATION TO MARKET 


“Tt is obvious that over a long period 
of time, cost and therefore amortized 
value (which is simply an adjusted cost 
value) bears no necessary relationship 
to market. In the case of high grade 
bonds, of course, their market price or 
value in exchange varies less from year 
to year than that of lower grade bonds, 
so that in the case of high grade bonds, 
amortized cost may be said to be a rea- 
sonably justifiable method of determin- 
ing the value to be set forth in the an- 
nual statement. As the rule of carrying 
bonds at amortized values is applied to 
bonds relatively less secure, a more seri- 
ous situation develops. This practice of 
valuation becomes progressively more 
questionable as the degree of security 
declines. 

“The provision that bonds adequately 











secured may be carried at amortized 
values seems satisfactory enough on its 
face. The difficulty comes in determin- 
ing what bonds shall be classified as 
adequately secured and what bonds shall 
not. As this determination has been left 
to a substantial degree to the manage- 
ment of each individual company to de- 
termine for itself, some differences of 
opinion have developed. 


Differences of Opinion 


“Examples of such variations in prac- 
tice are found in the case of Baltimore 
& Ohio 5s of 1950, and Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas 4%s of 1978. Of six large com- 
panies, three owned B & O is of 1950 
on December 31, 1938. Two carried 
these bonds at 99 or higher, the other at 
34. The case of the MKT 4%s of 1978 
is similar. These bonds were owned by 
five of the six companies. Four carried 
them at 99 or above; the other at 32. 

“This wide difference of opinion on the 
part of the managements of some of the 
country’s leading companies naturally 
raises the question as to whether or not 
all bonds stated to be adequately se- 
cured by the managements are in fact 
so secure by conservative standards that 
there is sufficient justification for in- 
cluding them in the list carried at 
amortized values. 

“The state of New York has promul- 
gated a ruling intended to serve as a 
guide to companies domiciled in that 
state by stating the bonds rated in fifth 
grade or higher by any one or more of 
four principal bond rating agencies may 
be carried at amortized value, while 
bonds rated sixth grade or less must be 
carried at market. 


Results of Study 


“In order to understand how this 
works out in practice, a study has been 
made which shows the difference be- 
tween market values and amortized 
values of insurance company holdings 
of railroad bonds of six leading com- 
panies expressed as a percentage of 
market value of bonds of various ratings. 

“This study shows that of rails rated 





New General Agent for 
Sun Life in Richmond 











GEORGE T. BRYSON 


George T. Bryson, who has been assist- 
ant superintendent of eastern United States 
agencies for Sun Life of Canada, has now 
been appointed as manager in Richmond, 
Va. He takes the place left vacant by the 
retirement of Neil D. Sills. Mr. Bryson 
is a native of Richmond and left the posi- 
tion of agency assistant there 11 years ago 
to become assistant superintendent of east- 
ern U. S. agencies with headquarters in 
Montreal. 





first grade, or AAA, at the end of 1938 
these companies had a paper profit over 
amortized value of from 3.3 per cent to 
10.8 per cent. In the second grade rail 
bonds, that is, the AA bonds, five com- 
panies had paper profits of from 2.6 per 
cent to 6.6 per cent while one had a 
less of 2.3 per cent. It the third grade 
bonds, that is, the A’s, all companies had 
losses except one which had a profit of 
.4 of 1 per cent. In the fourth grade 
rails (those rated Baa) all six companies 
had a loss, which varied from 16.6 per 
cent to 38.7 per cent. This indicated loss 
amounted to over $100,000,000 in the 
fourth grade rail bonds held by these 
six companies alone. The fifth grade 
bonds (that is, those rated Ba) showed 
such losses of from 45.1 per cent to 70.3 
per cent in the six companies. 


58 Percent Higher Than Market 


“The indicated loss in the fifth grade 
rail bonds in the case of these companies 
was about $114,000,000 or, in other 
words, these bonds were carried in the 
annual statements at an average of 58 
per cent above their market value. 

“The tendencies involved in this situa- 
tion may be illustrated by specific ex- 
amples of valuations of railroad bonds 
found in the portfolios of these six com- 
panies as of Dec. 31, 1938. 

“In view of the relatively low yield 
obtainable from railroad bonds and other 
obligations of sound investment char- 
acter, can anyone seriously contend that 
at present there is any justification for 
carrying bonds on an amortized basis 
which can be obtained in the open 
market at prices which would provide 
returns of from 10 to 60 per cent if the 
bonds were paid off at face value and 
accrued interest at maturity? 


EXCEEDED ALL ASSETS 


“Tt will be stated at once by sup- 
porters of the present system of valua- 
tion that, on the whole, market values 
of bonds owned at Dec. 31, 1938 ex- 
ceeded the aggregate admitted asset 
value which formed the basis for the 
companies’ annual statements to policy 
holders. In the cases of four of the 
six companies examined by this policy 
holder, it is true that aggregate market 
values at the end of 1938 exceeded ag- 
gregate amortized values. In the other 
two cases there was a slight deficiency 
of market value as compared with amor- 
tized values. This is at the end of 1938 
when the high grade bond market is 
practically at an all time high. 

“There is no need to discuss the ef- 
fects of a severe depression on bond 
prices. The experience of the last eight 
years is too vivid in our minds. It may 
be appropriate to reflect, however, what 
an era of prosperity might do to the 
market values of bonds with low cou- 
pons. 


Loss Is Probable 


“When a bond is carried at amortized 
value, there is involved the implicit as- 
sumption that it will be paid off at face 
value and accrued interest on its ma- 
turity date. This assumption is reason- 
ably justified in the case of the highest 
grade bonds, but in the case of bonds 
selling in the 40’s, 50’s, and 60’s, for in- 
stance, the very market price is a public 
recognition that there is grave doubt 
that the bonds can be paid by the issu- 
ing corporation at their face value and 
accrued interest at maturity. It must be 
recognized that when bonds sell at a 
high premium, the operation of mathe- 
matical time factors always dissipates 
the premium, but when bonds sell at 
large discounts, this is a plain signal 
that loss is probable. 

“The method used in the valuation of 
real estate mortgages is muck simpler 
end appears to be even less conservative. 
For the most part mortgages are sim- 
ply carried on the books at the unpaid 
principal amount. This procedure, like 
the one applied in the valuation of 
bonds, seems reasonable enough on the 
assumption that all mortgages owned 








are sound and well secured. However, 
as there are in the cases of some com- 
panies, substantial amounts of mort- 
gages with interest or taxes in default, 
it seems reasonable that some modifica- 
tion of this general practice might well 
be adopted for mortgages the security 
for which is know to be inadequate, or 
with respect to which there have been 
actual defaults in interest or taxes. 

“One of the most conspicuous illus- 
trations noted in five large companies 
studied in this connection was a mort- 
gage for $600,000 made in 1922. By the 
end of 1938 the company’s report 
showed over $245,000 of interest in ar- 
rears and over $246,000 of delinquent 
taxes. A somewhat similar case is that 
of a mortgage for $2,400,000 with re- 
spect to which interest was past due to 
the extent of over $382,000 and over 
$140,000 taxes were in arrears. These 
mortgages were not in foreclosure. 

“Another case is that of a mortgage of 
$650,000 face amount, bearing interest 
at 1 per cent, and with over $58,000 of 
interest in arrears, in spite of the nom- 
inal rate. The appraised value of the 
land and buildings securing this loan 
was shown at $375,000 (a reduction of 
$1,240,000 from an earlier valuation), 
but nevertheless the loan was still car- 
ried in the assets of the company at 
$650,000. These mortgages, of course, 
are especially flagrant cases. 


Fortunes of Lending Money 


“No experienced observer will be sur- 
prised at finding such mortgages in 
large portfolios, for such are the for- 
tunes of lending money, but to find 
them included in the companies’ assets 
at their full face value is almost un- 
believable. The aggregate amount of 
mortgages in default as to interest or 
taxes which were held at the end of 
1938 amounted to from 6 to 24 per cent 
of the entire mortgage account in the 
cases of these companies. This is an 
important matter because of the fact 
that mortgages held by these five com- 
panies aggregated over $2,500,000,000 at 
the end of 1938. Many of these mort- 
gages evidently are seriously delinquent. 
On the average, the delinquency was 
found to exceed 20 months’ interest and 
cases are numerous in which delinquent 
interest amounts to from 15 to 30 per 
cent of the entire principal sum. 

“The dangers of this practice of mort- 
gage valuation apply with special force 
at the present time by reason of the 
fact that moratorium laws in force in 
many states have deprived companies 
of the ability to enforce amortization 
payments for a substantial period of 
years, so that to an important extent 
normal protection against depreciation 
of the underlying security has been re- 
moved. : 

“The remaining asset the valuation of 
which a policy holder may well con- 
cern himself is foreclosed real estate. 
There appears to be no general rule 
among the companies about this. 








VARIED PRACTICES EXIST 


“Some carry real estate acquired in 
satisfaction of debt at the unpaid princi- 
pal amount of the mortgage at date ot 
foreclosure. Others in valuing their as- 
sets add to the unpaid principal amount 
of the defaulted mortgages foreclosure 
expense, taxes, rehabilitation costs and 
even unpaid interest from the date ot 
default to the date of receipt of title, or 
some part of that period. Some com- 
panies have written down certain real 
estate deemed by the management to be 
over-valued; others have not. The real 
estate owned by five large companies 
on Dec. 31, 1938 may be taken as an 
example. These companies held real 
estate acquired through foreclosure in 
the amount of over $890,000,000 at that 
time. About $680,000,000 of this was 
city real estate and $220,000,000 was 
farms. About $80,000,000 or 9 per cent 
of it was under contract of sale, and 
over $750,000,000 or 84 per cent of it 
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was not under contract of sale and had 
been held more than one full year. 

“A substantial proportion of these 
properties are not showing any earnings 
after deducting cash operating expenses 
and taxes and many have been report- 
ing sizable operating losses for the past 
three years. 

“Obviously, it is extremely difficult to 
obtain an accurate idea of the valuation 
of real estate without individaul inspec- 
tion of properties. This few policy hold- 
ers have the time or the experience 
to do. 


Economic Valuations 


“There are, however, some general 
criteria which may be applied. I refer 
to the use of so-called economic valua- 
tions, that is, capitalization of earning 
power. This method of valuation is of 
limited usefulness in connection with 
farms, and is open to some objections in 
the case of residences, but has a cer- 
tain validity in the case of city income 
property. The data in annual statements 
to the insurance departments do not 
permit of accurate analysis, but a rough 
approach to the problem of valuation 
may be made by eliminating properties 
carried at less than $25,000. The valua- 
tions of the city properties carried at 
$25,000 per property and over, which 
had been owned one full year or more, 
and were not under contract of sale, 
show extremely wide variation in rela- 
tion to their 1938 gross income in differ- 
ent companies. One of the five very 
large companies carried such real estate 
at 14.35 times gross income, another at 
9.20 times gross, another at 7.25 times 
and the remaining two at 6 and 5.50 
times gross respectively. 

“Such variations are of themselves 
grounds for serious misgivings about 
real estate valuations, but in order to 
further verify his impressions of over- 
valuation, a policy holder may with 
benefit analyze the relationship of act- 
ual sales prices to gross income of prop- 
erty disposed of by these companies in 
1938. Analysis of a substantial sample 
of such sales shows real estate actually 
sold in 1938 was disposed of at prices of 
about 51%4 times gross income on the 
average. On this basis, at least $100,- 
000,000 of pure optimism is indicated in 
the real estate valuations of these five 
companies. 


Investment in Baa Rails 


“The foregoing facts present a pic- 
ture of overvaluation in insurance com- 
pany assets which should certainly be 
rectified. Investments in Baa and Ba 
rails appear in the annual reports of six 
major companies ai figures which are 
$214,000,000 higher than the market 
value of the securities. A total of $2,- 
500,000,000 of mortgages are listed in 
the annual reports of five leading com- 
panies at figures which fail to reflect the 
fact that from 6 per cent to 24 per cent 
of the mortgages are delinquent. Hold- 
ings of almost $900,000,000 of foreclosed 
real estate are listed in the annual re- 
ports of the same five companies at 
valuations which, on the average, range 
as high as 14 times gross earnings des- 
Pite the fact that the current market 
will support a rate of no more than 5% 
times gross earnings. 

“It is time to stop playing blind 
man’s buff with value. This policy 
holder believes that companies should 
take immediate steps to reduce unreal- 
istic valuations which appear to exist, 
so that they may put themselves in the 
best possible position to face the ad- 
Justments which will become necessary 
either in the event of a higher level of 
Interest rates or in the event of the 
occurrence of another prolonged depres- 
sion. 

“In the comparatively brief period be- 
tween 1930 and 1938, 40 life insurance 
companies, many of which had been in 

usiness over a long period of time, have 
failed. 

_ ‘During the period from 1931 to 1935, 
It was perhaps necessary and justifiable 
iN recognition of economic conditions 








Elected to Board of 
Pan-American Life 








FRIEND W. GLEASON 


Friend W. Gleason, vice-president and 
secretary of Pan-American Life, has been 
elected a director of that company. He 
fills the vacancy created by the recent death 
of Walter A. Brandao. Mr. Gleason is in 
charge of the investment department of 
Pan-American. He has been with the com- 
pany since it was organized. 








and the maintenance of public confi- 
dence to place convenient and conven- 
tion values upon the assets of the in- 
surance companies. 

“Surely the time has now arrived, 
however, for the managements of all our 
life insurance companies to take im- 
mediate steps to place sound and con- 
servative valuations upon all their as- 
sets. 

“It is sometimes stated that insurance 
companies do not have to write assets 
down because they are so strong. A 
sounder point of view, however, is that 
they must write them down while they 
are strong if the confidence reposing in 
them by their policy holders is to be 
justified.” 





Introduce Reform 
Bills in Nebraska 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Ten bills were 
introduced in the legislature by the com- 
mittee which has been investigating the 
state insurance and bureau of securities 
department. The committee will have its 
final report ready within 10 days, but 
deemed it wise strategy to get its reform 
bills on file early. This action releases 
for consideration more than 30 bills on 
file dealing with changes in existing in- 
surance laws. The committee will prob- 
ably recommend that further changes in 
the law be studied by the legislative 
council between now and the next ses- 
sion. 

The new bill limits the formation of 
assessment companies to fire insurance 
only, including farm mutuals. New as- 
sessment health and accident companies 
are banned and the department is given 
authority to close out existing assess- 
ment companies or compel them to com- 
ply with the impairment statutes relat- 
ing to mutuals. Another bill requires 
companies writing indemnity insurance 
to set out plainly what they do cover 
rather than what they do not. 

Other bills cover the promotion of 
new companies for the purpose of later 
selling them; elimination of the sale of 
thrift certificates; raising the standards 
of burial associations by requiring them 
to set up reserves; making the depart- 





ment the agent of non-admitted compa- 
nies for purpose of service of summons 
when sued by residents of the state in 
Nebraska courts; setting up regulations 
governing the merger of existing com- 
panies or their transformation from fra- 
ternal to mutual and then to stock 
companies in order to protect policy- 
holders. 


Smrha Testifies at Hearing 


Insurance Director Smrha discussed the 
supervision of life companies at the legis- 
lative hearing. He said the insurance de- 
partment has no authority over the man- 
agement of mutual companies. Although 
former Insurance Director Moose com- 
pelled directors of the Cosmopolitan Old 
Line Life to resign, nothing could have 
been done about the situation if the officers 
had refused to obey the order, he said. 

Mr. Smrha defended his action in issu- 
ing a statement that the Cosmopolitan Old 
Line Life was solvent after suit was filed 
to recover funds illegally allocated between 
holders of certificates. He did this to stop 
the holders from cashing in thrift certifi- 
cates at unnecessary loss. 

Mr. Smrha said that the insurance de- 
partment has no control over either mutual 
company salaries or investments made in 
conformity with legal requirements unless 
the protection of the policyholder is en- 
dangered. 





Nominations Made 
for Directors of the 
U. S. Chamber 


John C. Harding, executive resident 
vice-president of the Springfield F. & M. 
group in charge of its western depart- 
ment in Chicago, has been renominated 
as a director of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, he being one of the 
two insurance directors. So far no op- 
position has developed. O. J. Arnold, 
president of the Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis, has been renom- 
inated as director from his district. S. 
F. Clabaugh, former chairman of the 
board Protective Life of Birmingham, 
has been renominated to represent dis- 
trict No. 4. Mr. Clabaugh is now lo- 
cated at Nashville. 

During the annual meeting there will 
be a round table conference of the in- 
surance section dealing with subjects 
pertinent to the business. It is ex- 
pected there will be two set addresses. 
Mr. Arnold is chairman of the insurance 
department committee and presided at 
the insurance round table conference 
last year. It is thought that he will be 
the presiding officer this year. 
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HE STATE LIFE of Indiana offers a wide 

range of policies to provide retirement 
incomes. ... Endowment policies maturing 
at various ages, in two to twenty years, and 
at five-year intervals afford individualized 
service. . . . Comprehensive Installment 
Options and suitable supplementary agree- 
ments enable the State Life Representative 
to serve the exact needs of his clients... . 
State Life issues up-to-date policies from 
ages one day to sixty-five years. Many of 
these policies can be merged finally into a 
Retirement Income plan... . State Life offers 
agency opportunities for those qualified. 
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Warning on Asset Valuations 


LiFE insurance men generally will scarcely 
deplore the warning on asset valuations 
given by Ernest J. Howe, chief financial 
adviser to the insurance section of the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission, at the 
meeting in Chicago this week of the Finan- 
cial Section of the American Life Conven- 
tion. Wherever overvaluation exists it 
should be corrected, not merely for the 
good name of insurance, but for its very 
security. Company managements should 
not drift, with the idea that time will erase 
their difficulties. Every “soft spot” in the 
assets should be rectified, so that an utterly 
clean statement can be presented to the 
public. 

It is also a good sign of the relations to 
be expected between the insurance com- 
panies and the SEC that the warning was 
taken directly to the right spot, namely, 
the meeting of the financial section of a 
company organization. There were parts 
of Mr. Howe’s talk that could have been 
made very sensational. His action in sim- 
ply laying the figures before the financial 
men was constructive. He used some strik- 
ing illustrations to show how far a condi- 
tion might go, but took pains to point out 
that they were exceptional. 

There can be no complaint of the deter- 
mination of the SEC to dig into the facts 
in regard to all corporation assets. The 
great fear of insurance men was that a 
few striking instances would be capitalized 
for publicity purposes. Life insurance will 
not shrink from the limelight. The only 
fear has been that the limelight might un- 
fairly be thrown on known bad spots, with- 
out recognition of the fact that they are 
comparatively rare. But the fact that they 
are comparatively rare does not mean that 
there is no need for rectifying them. 

One thing perhaps not properly brought 
out by Mr. Howe, and not given enough 
recognition by insurance men themselves, 
is that amortization is a method of con- 
servatism in valuing bonds, not of infla- 
tion. It was introduced into life insurance 
a generation or so ago, when high grade 
bonds were increasing in value due to the 
fall in interest rates. It was recognized 
that a 6 percent bond at 110 would not 
yield 110 to the company that bought for 
investment, nor would it yield 6 percent 
return on the cost. Amortization was 
adopted to correct both the false value and 
the false yield, that is, to write down the 
excess cost. 

The fact that four out of six big com- 
panies show lower valuations by amortiza- 
tion than at market prices, even with the 
present depressed value of bonds, 
substantiates the 


clearly 


conservative effect of 


amortization. It is also significant that the 
New York department prefers amortization 
over market values until bonds of the sixth 
grade are reached. 

The question of proper valuation of 
securities is one which has had the at- 
tention of the New York department for 
some time. An account of the depart- 
ment’s efforts to get a uniform stand- 
ard of valuation of foreclosed real estate 
appeared in THE NATIONAL UNDER- 
WRITER for Dec. 30, 1938. 

Sound valuation of real estate or se- 
curities may be arrived at by other 
means than reducing the asset value of 
the property or securities in question, 
as was pointed out by W. T. Grant follow- 
ing Mr. Howe’s talk. It makes no practical 
difference whether valuations are written 
down, thereby decreasing assets, or the 
difference between book value and prob- 
able market value is taken care of by a 
contingency reserve. One advantage of 
the contingency reserve method is that 
it avoids the later writing up of property 
values which have had to be written 
down. 

Real estate experts say that in addi- 
tion to taking no account of contingency 
funds to cover real estate depreciation, 
Mr. Howe overlooked the fact that there 
are many factors in determining values 
besides a more or less arbitrary multiple 
of gross earnings. The current real es- 
tate sales market, they point out, is ab- 
normally weak and gives no accurate pic- 
ture of what may be expected when de- 
mand increases and people get money 
enough to invest in real estate. The 
“times annual gross income” measuring 
stick is almost entirely worthless as 
applied to any given property. Prop- 
erty may be unoccupied; it may be un- 
dergoing rehabilitation; it may be pro- 
ducing an abnormally high rent due to a 
long lease; it may have a tenant who 
has bought a short term lease at trifling 
rent just to get the property occupied; 
the neighborhood may be improving or 
it may be declining; an improvement in 
transportation facilities may be impend- 
ing. 

All these considerations and others be- 
sides may make the “times gross income” 
criterion valueless. In addition, in the 
case of life companies, there is the ab- 
sence of pressure to sell at today’s de- 
moralized prices. If an owner were faced 
with the immediate likelihood of having 
to liquidate a substantial share of his 
real estate assets, he would not be justi- 
fied in taking the inevitable upturn into 


consideration. Also, life companies can 
take into consideration their financial 
ability not only to hold on to properties 
until the price level swings upward but 
to make the necessary improvements to 
make them rentable even in today’s mar- 


ket. A less solvent owner might have 
to consider sacrificing some of his prop- 
erties in order to hang on to the rest and 
might be unable to make the improve- 
ments which would be economically de- 
sirable. 


Cutting the Social Security Reserve 


ABANDONMENT of the projected $47,000,- 
000,000 social security reserve fund and the 
shift to a pay-as-you-go basis with a mod- 
erate contingency reserve is something 
which life insurance experts have urged 
from the time that federal social security 
was first conceived. Though the move is 
urged by President RoosEvELT and Treas- 
ury Secretary MorcGENTHAU as a business 
stimulant, it was inevitable that the 
change to a more realistic basis should 
come sooner or later. The only surprise 
is that the administration leaders have 
come around so soon and with so little 
debate. 

Though insurance actuaries from the 
start inveighed against the full reserve 
plan they were not heeded. Even before 
the plan’s adoption, L. A. Lincotn, then 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, 
pointed out at the annual meeting of the 
company’s managers that there is an es- 
sential difference between government 
social security and private insurance 
which makes it entirely sound for the 
government to operate on a pay-as-you- 
go basis whereas such a plan would be 
unsound for the private carrier. 

The difference between public and pri- 
vate insurance can be most readily per- 
ceived by considering fate of the assess- 
ment companies which either failed or 
had to reorganize on a legal reserve ba- 
The reason they failed was largely 
that they could not keep on attracting 
new members in the plan as the mor- 
tality rates began to shoot up. Mount- 
ing mortality kept out new members and 
lack of new members boosted the mor- 
tality rate. However, if there had been 
an inescapable compulsion for 
members to join and pay whatever rates 
were indicated, the organizations would 
not have been forced into bankruptcy 
or reorganization. 


sis. 


new 


Social security on a federal or state 
basis is in a position to exert this 
pulsion. New members have to come 
into the plan whether they like it or 
not, as a condition of employment, with 
the exception of exempt occupations. 
There is no danger, short of revolution, 
that “assessments” levied on members in 
the form of payroll taxes will cause peo- 
ple to drop out of the plan. The only 
way they could do so would be to 
shift to an exempt type of employment 
and with the taxes reduced to the level 
contemplated under the pay-as-you-go 
plan there would little danger of 
this happening. 


com- 


be 


All branches of life insurance will be 
glad to see the change to a pay-as-you- 
go basis. The change is expected to 
save employers and employes approxi- 
mately $200,000,000 in taxes in the next 
two years. Not only would there be 
this large money saving but the admin- 
istration’s indication that it is willing to 
do something substantial toward pro- 
moting business recovery should help 
lift the pall that has paralyzed business 
activity in many lines. 

In the production end of life insur- 
ance, the greatest difficulty in getting 
new business is found to be due not so 
much to any distrust of life insurance 
engendered by the monopoly investiga- 
tion or to the market’s having been 
sucked dry by the great amount of busi- 
ness done before the recent settlement 
option changes, The main trouble is 
lack of business activity and a fear on 
the part of business men and their em- 
ployes that business is going to get 
worse instead of better and that the 
only safe policy is to sit tight and avoid 
all possible future commitments. 

With definite assurance that the ad- 
ministration is willing to modify some 
of its reform schemes in order to aid 
business recovery, there should soon be 
a more optimistic outlook, to the great 
benefit of the life insurance business. 


PERSONALS 


Alvin Doty, Sioux City, Ia., general 
agent Mutual Benefit Life, has been 
elected president of the Sioux City civic 
music course. 











H. F. Chadeayne, secretary of Gen- 
eral American Life, is receiving congrat- 
ulations on the birth of his fourth daugh- 
ter. 


L. R. Lunoe, superintendent of agen- 
cies, and Hollis E. Beckman, general 
agent at Rockford, of the Mutual Trust 
Life, are vacationing in Florida with 
their wives. 

In honor of the birthday anniversary 
of Vice-president J. C. Behan of the 
Massachusetts Mutual, the St. Louis 
agency sent him a giant birthdaygram 
signed by 21 salesmen, reporting 34 sales 
for $252,400. While the home office does 
not promote birthday campaigns, it has 
been the custom of the St. Louis agency 
to set apart a week each year in rec- 
ognition of Mr. Behan’s birthday. 


H. T. Burnett, agency vice-president 
of Reliance Life, has been confined to 
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Presbyterian Hospital in Pittsburgh 
with a back injury that he suffered when 
he fell down a flight of steps in a church. 
He will have to wear a cast for some 
time after leaving the hospital. 


H. S. Nollen, chairman Equitable Life 
of lowa, has been appointed to the board 
of trustees of the Des Moines city water- 
works. 

A number of St. Louis life insurance 
men gave a dinner for Howard Cam- 
mack, manager John Hancock Mutual 
Life, who is being transferred to 
Charleston, S. C., and Ralph Emerson, 
who was recently made assistant super- 
intendent of agents of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life. Dick Oliver, New York 
Life, was in charge of arrangements. 

J. E. Conklin, Equitable Society dis- 
trict agent at Hutchinson, Kan., and 
vice-president of the Kansas Association 
of Life Underwriters, is busy these days. 
As district governor of the Rotary, he 
has officially visited every club and now 
is preparing for the annual conference 
April 23-25. Immediately preceding 
that on April 21-22 is the annual sales 
congress of the Kansas association and 
as vice-president he heads the commit- 
tee on arrangements. Mr. Conklin is 
also conducting a campaign for election 
to the Hutchinson school board. 

M. J. Cummings, banking and insur- 
ance chief of Rhode Island under Gov- 
ernors Green and Quinn, who was ap- 
state bank commissioner by 
Governor Vanderbilt, has resigned. 

Commissioner Goodcell of California 
denies emphatically that he has resigned 
or contemplates resigning. Reports of 
his resignation have apparently spread 
throughout the United States, probably 
based upon the conflict between the sen- 
ate and the new state administration 
when Mr. Goodcell’s appointment was 
confirmed. Governor Olson was_ re- 
ported to have been considerably 
“miffed” over the confirmation and there 
were reports that ways and means would 
be found to declare the office vacant in 
order to replace Mr. Goodcell. 

E. M. Squires, manager of the new De- 
troit office of the Confederation Life of 
Toronto, was connected with the field 
staff of the Excelsior Life until May, 
1934, when he joined the former com- 
pany as special representative. He was 
acting manager at Winnipeg and Cal- 
gary a year and a half during the re- 
organization period of these western 
Canada branches. In May, 1938, he went 
to Bermuda to assist in expanding the 
organization there. He is a noted ama- 
teur hockey player in Canada, playing 
senior intercollegiate with Queen’s Uni- 
versity and with the Brantford Indians 
in the Senior O. H. A. 

Roy L. Davis, assistant Illinois insur- 
ance director, has been nominated for 
president of the McDowell Society and 
Allied Arts of Evanston, Ill, where he 
resides. He has been one of the most 
active members in this organization, 
which encourages artists of all kinds. 
He has served as treasurer for some 
years. 

Emry C. Green, president of Pilot 
Life, was honored by the staff at a ban- 
quet, with 125 attending, on the occa- 


Sion of his 40th birthday. Coleman 
Willis of Roanoke, Va., was featured 
speaker. J. M. Waddell, agency man- 


ager, presided. Short talks were made 
by several executives. 

Richard Wells, agent G. N. Quigley 
agency Provident Mutual Life at Den- 
ver, was awarded all-American basket- 
ball trophy by the A. A. U. “Dick” 
Wells played on the University of Kan- 
sas team during his college career and 
Since graduation has been star player 
Denver Nuggets, which won the 
ee at a tournament in Den- 


— 





DEATHS 


wa P. Wood, 65, consulting actuary 
a ler assistant general manager of 
.¢ Canada Life, died suddenly at his home 
After a university education 





In Tore nto, 





and some experience as a teacher he joined 
the Canada Life in 1899. He was appointed 
assistant actuary in 1904 and actuary in 
1912, and from 1930 until his retirement 
last summer he was assistant general man- 
ager and actuary. He was a past presi- 
dent of the Toronto Insurance Institute 
and also of the Toronto Actuaries Club. 


W. B. Merrimon, prominent agent of 
Greensboro, N. C., and president of the 
Insurance Federation of that state, died 
suddenly. He had conducted a general 
agency for the Aetna Life group since 
1902. 

W. H. France, with the Bankers Life 
of Iowa’s Huntington, W. Va., agency 








since 1934, was killed in an automobile 
accident near Chapmansville, W. Va. 

Mrs. Inez Zorn, 44, with the New York 
Life in Kansas City 18 years, and sec- 
retary to Manager B. A. Notzon, for sev- 
eral years, died there. 





Iowa. Department Independent 


DES MOINES, IA —The _long- 
awaited reorganization bill affecting the 
lowa insurance department has been in- 
troduced in the legislature. The plan 
provides that the banking and insurance 
departments will be maintained as sep- 
arate departments. The measure dis- 
pelled the fears that the legislature would 





merge the securities, banking and insur- 
ance departments into one commission. 
Under the bill the major change is the 
transfer of the securities departments, 
now under the secretary of state to the 
insurance department. The bill also 
takes the regulation of sales of stock 
on the installment plan, now performed 
by the auditor of state and executive 
council, and assigns it to the insurance 
commissioner. 





The Earl F. Goodrich general agency 
of the Bankers Life of Nebraska in To- 
peka, Kan., won a silver cup for the 
greatest increase in production in Jan- 
uary, showing a 63 percent gain. 
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_| DIRECTORY |— 


An Executive’s Index to Responsible Firms 


Auditors-Accountants 


Cc. P. A. (Cont.) 





CHASE CONOVER & CO. 


Auditors & Accountants 


135 So. La Salle Street 
Chicago 


Telephone Franklin 3868 








GODDARD-ABBEY 
COMPANY 


McIntyre Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Certified Public Accountants. Specializ- 
ing in Insurance audits and systems 


Tel. WASATCH 1107 








Card Index Systems 





LINE AND LEDGER 


\ Postindex Visible System in which the Insurance 
Broker has a complete listing of each customer’s poli- 
cies, ledger account with visible follow-up of expira- 
tions and delinquencies. Postindex Visible Systema 
improve control through fast posting and reference rec- 
ords on all operations. 


POSTINDEX COMPANY 
(Division of Art Metal Construction Co.) 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Complete catalog on request 











Cc. P. A. 





§. ALEXANDER BELL & 60. 


Certified Public Accountants 


Specializing in Insurance Ac- 
counting, Audits and Systems 


10 South La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 
Telephones: Central 3510 








WINZER & CO. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


Commercial Accounting 
and Tax Counsel 
Insurance Accounting 
Fire, Casualty, Life 
29 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Phone FRA. 6085 





Claim Investigations 





MARK LIPMAN SERVICE 


Special Claim Investigations 


LIFE-HEALTH-ACCIDENT 
Rector Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 





Coin Clocks 





COIN CLOCKS 
will help you sell 
more life insur- 
ance. 
New Low Price 
$1.99 and up. 
For full details write to: 


COIN CLOCK SERVICE CO. 
700 — Prospect—4th Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 








Court Reporter 





ROY E. FULLER 


and Associates 
Shorthand Reporters ® Notaries 


105 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
State 5806 
Established 1910 
You are invited to telephone or telegraph at 


our expense, reserving dates for Depositions 
in the Chicago area. 





Desks 


Diamond Life 
Bulletins 





The Life Agent’s “Right Hand 
Man” 


Subscribe to 


THE DIAMOND LIFE 


BULLETINS 
420 E. Fourth Street 


Cincinnati 





Estate-0-Graph 


LIFE MEN! INQUIRE 
ABOUT THE 
ESTATE-O-GRAPH 


Write 


THE ESTATE-0-GRAPH 
222 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis 











Insurance Law List 





HINE’S INSURANCE 
COUNSEL 


(No Charge for Copies to Legal and 
Claim Dept. Officials) 


First National Bank Bldg. 
Edward E. Collins, Mgr. Chicago 





Letter Files 





Are Metal 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
—in the side-lock compressor give maximum space 
and speed of filing and finding; in the ball-bearing 
roller drawer suspensions add to ease of operation 
and life of Art Metal Director Files. Two, three, 
four and five-drawer heights. Send for catalog. 


Art Metal Construction Co. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Branches and sales agencies in 600 cities. 





Title Insurance 





ROY P. COLLINS 


Certified Public Accountant 
Tax Advisor 


Deposit Guaranty Bank Building 
Phone 2-2578 


JACKSON, MISS. 








Art Metal 


AIRLINE DESKS 
—fitted to the work of the user have been adopted 
as standard in many large insurance company offices. 
More foot room and knee space in every Art Metal 


Airline Desk; space-saving design; modern appear- 
ance. Catalog of 11 styles on request. 


Art Metal Construction Co. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Branches and sales agencies everywhere. 








Titlelnsurance Corporation 
OF ST. LOUIS 
810 Chestnut Street 
McCune Gill, Vice-President 
Qualified with Insurance De- 
partments of Missouri and 
Eastern States. 
Only complete tract index in St. Louis 
City and County. 
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LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





Manhattan Life Revamps 
Texas General Agency Setup 


DALLAS—Readoption of the multiple 
general agency plant in Texas has been 
announced by the Manhattan Life. John 
W. Beachy has been appointed general 
agent at Dallas with offices in the Santa 
Fe building and Herbert C. Thomas has 
been named general agent at Houston with 
offices in the West building. 

Mr. Beachy formerly was with the 
3ankers Life of, lowa at Fort Worth and 
then became associated with the Investors 
Syndicate. Mr. Thomas formerly was in 
the real estate business in Denver. 

N. S. Longabaugh, is general agent at 
Fort Worth, and Charles W. Hollinshead, 
general agent at Marshall. 

The state wide general agency contract 
held by Floyd West & Co., Dallas, has 
been cancelled at its request. The firm will 
continue as district managers for Dallas 
and vicinity, reporting through the Beachy 
agency. 

Russell L. Kimberly, home office field 
assistant, has been in Texas for sev- 
eral weeks. 


Protective Life Appointments 


R. H. Goodson, Hartsville, S. C., has 
been appointed general agent of Protective 
Life there. J. R. Beall of Columbia, S. C., 
has joined General Agent Ralph Newman 
as associate general agent in that city. The 
Gainey Agency has been formed at Meri- 
dian, Miss., by A. G. Gainey of Meridian 
and his son, J. L. Gainey of Oxford, Miss., 
to develop east Mississippi territory for 
Protective Life. 





Spaulding Named at Odessa, Tex. 


Frank R. Spaulding has been appointed 
general agent at Odessa, Tex., for the 
American National of Galveston. Mr. 
Spaulding was formerly engaged in life 
insurance in Arizona and California, but 
more recently has been engaged in other 
sales work. 





Oas with Reliance Mutual 


The Reliance Mutual Life has appointed 
Donald W. Oas agency supervisor for the 
home office agency in Chicago. Mr. Oas 
was formerly general agent with the Bap- 
tist Mutual Life. After attending North- 
western University, Mr. Oas was in sales 
work before entering life insurance. 





Bingham Goes to Reno 


Ernest E. Bingham, who recently re- 
signed as assistant manager of the San 
Francisco agency of the Union Central 
Life in San Francisco, to become manager 
of a new branch office being opened by the 
California-Western States in Reno, Ne- 
vada, has departed for his new headquar- 
ters. Mr. Bingham is a native of Reno, 
and was a former student at the state uni- 
versity prior to going to California in 
1925. 


From One Prudential to Another 


D. C. MacDonald, who has been brok- 
erage manager of the F. L. Klingbeil 
agency of Prudential in Detroit, has re- 
signed to take up his duties as manager 
of a new agency to be opened in To- 
ronto for Prudential Assurance of Eng- 
land. His address will be the York- 
Piper building. 


Fowler with Texas Prudential 


Hugh C. Fowler has been appointed Dal- 
las manager for the Texas Prudential, suc- 
ceeding the late H. D. Mouzon, Sr. He 
has been a personal producer and agency 
organizer for the Great Southern. 


Sawyer to Miami. Fla. 


Tyer Sawyer, with the Frank Hughes 
general agency of the Mutual Benefit Life 
in Milwaukee for four years and an out- 
standing personal producer, will become 
production manager of the Charles Sykes 
agency of that company at Miami, Fla. He 





ing school before taking up his new duties. 
He wrote 81 lives his first year and has 
continued as a leading producer. He has 
a record of an “app” a week since start- 
ing and has paid for more than $1,300,000. 


W. R. Purcell with N. Y. Life 


Warren R. Purcell, who has been as- 
sistant general agent for Aetna Life in 
Worcester, Mass., has joined the Wor- 
cester New York Life office as a per- 
sonal producer. Mr. Purcell is a C. L. 
U. and also holds a life insurance 
agency management certificate. He is 
now teaching part four of the C. L. U. 
course in Worcester. Paul A. Norton, 
New York Life agency supervisor in 
Worcester since Jan. 1 of this year, 
has added more than a dozen new 
agents to his force this year. 





New Hamilton, Ont., Branch 

The Travelers is opening a new branch 
in the Pigott building, Hamilton, Ont., in 
charge of Dick Cleland, who has been as- 
sistant manager of the Toronto branch. 





Purdy Resigns Detroit Post 


C. E. Purdy, Jr., has resigned as man- 
ager of the Detroit branch of the Canada 
Life, which he had managed since 1932. Be- 
fore that he was with the company in Min- 
neapolis. He is a past president of the 


Associated Life General Agents & Mana- 
gers of Detroit. F. Heathcote, from the 
head office, is temporary manager. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


W. B. Wetzell, who has represented 
Northwestern National Life for five 
years at Sterling, IIl., has been promoted 
to general agent, with headquarters at 
1 East Third street in that city. His 
agency will serve a number of counties 
in northern Illinois, including part of the 
territory formerly under the direction of 
Roy E. Brooks, who died last October. 

Frank M. See, St. Louis general agent 
New England Mutual Life, has appointed 
R. B. Campbell manager of the new busi- 
ness department; W. Ramsey, super- 
visor; R. C. Kent, field supervisor. 

E. E. Shrout has become general agent 
in Cape Girardeau, Mo., of the General 
American Life for 12 counties in south- 
eastern Missouri. 

Charles E. Childs of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has been appointed general agent 
of the Ohio State Life. 

J. G. Vorse, since 1932 agent of the 
Aetna Life at Salt Lake City, has been 
appointed agency supervisor by J. T. But- 
ler, general agent. 








Willard K. Wise, vice-president of the 
Provident Mutual Life in charge of 
agencies, and Nelson A. White, adver- 
tising manager, were visitors in Chi- 
cago, conferring with the three Provi- 





dent Mutual general agents there. 








NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 





Observes 75th Anniversary 
of First Accident Contract 


The Travelers is observing the 75th 
anniversary of the writing of the first 
accidert insurance contract in North 
America with several special activities, 
including a convention campaign among 
its representatives in the field, radio pro- 
grams and the distribution of commemo- 
rative publications. On April 1, 1864, 
James G. Batterson, its founder and first 
president, issued to himself an accident 
insurance policy, said to be the first in 
American history. 

Mr. Batterson obtained $200,000 capi- 
tal from a group of Hartford business 
men, who in 1863 petitioned the Con- 
necticut legislature for a charter. The 
charter granted, stockholders met early 
in 1864 to elect directors. The board 
elected as president Mr. Batterson, who 
was one of the foremost architectural 
designers of his time, an inventor, au- 
thor, classical scholar, a personal adviser 
to President Abraham Lincoln and a 
man of keen business foresight. 

The company’s first home office con- 
sisted of two small second-floor rooms 
and the staff consisted of two men, Mr. 
3atterson and Rodney Dennis, secretary. 
The office equipment comprised two 
chairs, a second-hand pine desk set on a 
cheap table and a few printed supplies. 
From this modest beginning has grown 
the present Travelers organization, writ- 
ing 200 basic forms of insurance, with 
tangible assets of more than $1,000,000,- 
000-nearly 5,000,000 policy-owners, and 
with more than 11,000 salaried employes. 
Although April 1 is the anniversary 
of the first formal written policy, rec- 
ords exist of an earlier verbal contract, 
involving a 2-cent premium paid by 
James Bolter, Hartford banker, to insure 
himself against accidental injury while 
he walked from his office to his home 
for luncheon, a distance of about four 
blocks. In a facetious mood, Mr. Bat- 
terson accepted the two pennies. Mr. 
Bolter arrived home safely. The 2 cents 
net profit are still in the possession of 
the Travelers and are framed and hung 
in the directors’ room in the home office. 





Ministers L. & C. Makes Gains 





Ministers Life & Casualty Union of 





will spend a month at the home office train- 


Minneapolis had an increase in assets of 


$300,000 during 1938 and the figure is 
now $2,235,494. Policies in force number 
35,082, an increase. Surplus totals $400,- 
000. Mortality experience was 30.8 per- 
cent in the life department and casualty 
claims paid decreased to $278,836. 





Jennings Succeeds Lacy 
as All States Life Head 
MONTGOMERY, ALA.—William C. 


Jennings, for the past five years vice-pres- 
ident and actuary of All States Life, was 
elected president to succeed the late Ben W. 
Lacy at a special meeting of the directors. 
He is probably one of the youngest life 
company presidents in the United States. 
He will be 40 in a few days. 

Mr. Jennings was with the Interstate 
Life & Accident at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
when he came to Montgomery in October, 
1928, to become actuary of the All States 
Life, which had just been organized, and 
has been with the company ever since. Hé 
studied actuarial science for three years at 
the University of Michigan under Profes- 
sor Glover. He will continue to discharge 
whatever actuarial duties are necessary. 
His successor is to be selected later. All 
other officers of the company will remain 
as they were before Mr. Lacy’s death. 


April “McLain Month” 

April has been designated as ‘Mc- 
Lain Month,” in honor of Vice-presi- 
dent James A McLain, by the Guardian 
Life. 

A special campaign for new business, 
a championship baseball contest, will be 
conducted. Agencies have been divided 
into eight-team leagues. Scoring is based 
on applications secured. Agents have 
a goal of a .300 batting average, rep- 
resenting a minimum of eight applica- 
tions for the 25 working days in April. 


Lutheran Mutual Joins A. L. C. 


The Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly, Ia., 
was elected a member of the American 
Life Convention. It was organized in 1879, 
becoming a mutual legal reserve company 
a year ago. It is licensed in 20 states and 
the District of Columbia. 











The Martin L. Olsen general agency of 
the Jefferson Standard Life in Los An- 
geles will enter the brokerage field. 
Larger offices will be taken in the Asso- 


SALES MEETS 


——a 





Reliance Mutual Convention 


Over 60 agents attended the annual cop. 
vention of the Reliance Mutual Life jy 
Chicago. Vaughn V. Moore, vice-presiden: 
and agency manager, presided and talke; 
on “Agents Training Procedure and Point; 
on Selling.” Other talks were made by H. 
O. Carlson, actuary; Dr. R. J. Karrasch, 
medical director; T. J. Holmertz, Rock. 
ford, Ill., general agent; Marie Lamb, map. 
ager of the women’s department, home 
office agency; Fred Nagel, editor and pub. 
licity director; D. W. Wilson, Hammond, 
Ind., general agent; Alex Harris, East 
Chicago general agent; D. L. Deere, Elgin, 
Ill., general agent, and B. J. Badger. 

At the banquet President Oscar W. Carl- 
son, who has been head of the company for 
35 years, talked on the necessity of 
stewardship in company management. An- 
nouncement was made that the Reliance 
Mutual will pay an added compensation to 
agents whose business renews on an aver- 
age of 80 percent. 





Sun Life Alabama Meeting 


W. S. Penny, director of agencies, and 
V. B. Harris, superintendent of agencies 
for the central United States division, 
spoke at a meeting of Alabama agents of 
Sun Life of Canada in Birmingham. J. N. 
Corey, Aiabama manager, reported an in- 
crease in business last year and a very de- 
cided improvement since Nov. 1. 





Lamar Life Starts Regionals 


The Lamar Life opened a series of 
regional agency meetings recently with 
a one day program at Fort Worth with 
more than 40 agents present. J. O. 
Segura, vice-president and agency direc- 
tor; Edgar G. Olden, superintendent of 
agents; Mrs. Thelma 'S. Clark, manager 
of the Fort Worth agency, spoke. 





Lincoln National Arkansas Rallies 


A. J. McAndless, president, and L. J. 
Kalmbach, vice-president, Lincoln National 
Life, held conferences with agencies at Lit- 
tle Rock and Hot Springs, Ark. 





Grant at Wisconsin Rally 


W. T. Grant, president Business Men's 
Assurance, was featured guest at a one-day 
sales meeting of the state organization at 
Madison, Wis. The meeting was arranged 
by Walter Rhodes, state manager. 





Brainard, Whatley in Southwest 


M. B. Brainard, president, and S. T. 
Whatley, vice-president Aetna Life, at- 
tended a series of meetings at the Gordon 
H. Campbell general agency, Little Rock. 
The agency staff at Shreveport, where L. 
E. Throgmorton is associate general agent, 
attended. They continued to Oklahoma 
City and Texas cities on a tour of general 
agencies. 





L. J. Evans, assistant director of agen- 
cies Northwestern Mutual Life, will ad- 
dress a sales meeting of the R. F. Clen- 
denin general agency of Louisville 
March 31. 


Frank and Hutchins Eliminated 


NEW YORK-Jerome Frank, hith- 
erto considered the most probable suc- 
cessor to W. O. Douglas as SEC chair- 
man, is determined to resign from the 
SEC and return to private practice 0 
law, according to the United Press. 
Backers of President R. M. Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago as Douglas 
successor have swung their support to 
Leon Henderson, executive secretary of 
the monopoly committee, the inference 
being that Hutchins has been eliminated 
as a candidate either by his own choice 
or by opposition to his appointment. 
Henderson was formerly economist 0 
the NRA. The appointment is of par- 
ticular interest to insurance men because 
of the chairman’s role as director of the 








ciated Realty building. 





SEC’s investigation of insurance. 
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AMONG COMPANY MEN 





Field Supervision of 
Republic National Shifted 


O. R. McAtee, who has been agency 
director for Republic National Life of 
Dallas for the past two years, has re- 
signed that position to become general 
agent in San Antonio. The company 
anticipates that the San Antonio agency 
will become a substantial unit under his 
direction. 

H. O. Hutson, formerly president of 
American Annuity Assurance and who 
has served as agency vice-president of 
Republic National Life since the reinsur- 
ance by it of American Annuity, has re- 
signed to become interested in the Hous- 
ton agency for the company, in which he 
will be assisted by W. R. Gruenig, who 
was formerly associated with Mr. Hut- 
son at Omaha in the agency department 
of American Annuity. 


To Concentrate on South Texas 


Mr. Hutson has been giving particu- 
lar attention to the south Texas territory 
and he decided to devote his attention 
to the development of an agency there. 
Mr. Hutson was a million-dollar pro- 
ducer for several years prior to becom- 
ing president of American Annuity. 

Succeeding Mr. Hutson as agency vice- 
president is Allen Anderson. He has had 
several years experience in sales and 
agency development. 

R. K. DuVall, vice-president and treas- 
urer, is giving attention to the agency 
department, assisting Mr. Anderson. 

Prager Miller, formerly president of 
Western American Life of Albuquerque, 
which was reinsured by Republic Na- 
tional last September, has accepted 
jointly with Clem P. Hilton, former 
agency manager of Western American, 
a state agency contract for Republic Na- 
tional in New Mexico. 





Spanish Division Head Quits 

J. R. Pocaterra has resigned as chief of 
the Spanish department of the Sun Life of 
Canada. He was presented a wrist watch 
by President A. B. Wood at an informal 
gathering in the head office. Two years 
ago Mr. Pocaterra was elected senator of 
his native state, Venezuela. He was elected 
again this year, and has decided to return 
to render what service he can to the land 
of his birth. He entered the service of the 
Sun Life in Montreal 16 years ago. 





Shoemaker Chief Underwriter 


Max Shoemaker has been made chief 
underwriter of the Volunteer State Life. 
He has been with the Volunteer since 1912, 
and was formerly manager of the inspection 
and rating division. 





At its annual meeting the Reliance 
Mutual Life of Chicago, elected George 
F. Mulligan, Jr., general counsel, and 
Vaughn V. Moore, vice president and 
agency manager, directors. 








Assistant Secretary of 
Northwestern Mutual 








Cc. W. ADAMSON 


C. W. Adamson has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life. He has been with the company 
since August, 1922, in the secretary’s de- 
partment, starting in the report auditing 
division after graduating from high school 
in Milwaukee. He studied accounting and 
business subjects at the University of Wis- 
consin. Mr. Adamson for a time did field 
audit work in general agencies throughout 
the country, and more recently was in 
charge of making surveys and reorganizing 
several divisions in the secretary’s depart- 


| 


the organization of the Gulf of Dallas, a | 


fire company. 





Honor Wichita Veteran 

F. F. Frisbie, Wichita, Kan., superinten- 
dent of the Prudential, was honored with 
a banquet in recognition of his 30th anni- 
versary with the company. In attendance 
were W. F. Sieder, division manager; M. 
W. Stangel and H. F. Linscott, home office 
representatives ; G. C. White, Tulsa super- 
intendent and a large group of representa- 
tives from the Witchita district. 





Star Salesman Dinners 


Star salesman dinners of Metropolitan 
Life in New England are being held 
this week. Northwestern division men 
were in Springfield Wednesday. Rhode 
Island qualifiers met in Providence on 
Thursday. 


From What Cheer to Gaspee 


William J. Flynn, until recently as- 
sistant manager for Metropolitan Life 
in the What Cheer district in Provi- 
dence, has been appointed manager of 
the Gaspee district in the same city. 








F. J. Manning, Peoria district man- 
ager for Metropolitan Life, was in charge 
of local arrangements at a conference 
in Peoria of 23 managers and 61 assist- 
ant managers from Illinois outside of 
Chicago. 





A life insurance class has been inaugu- 
rated by Prof. Don Baker of Washburn 
College, Topeka, Kan., for the spring 
semester with a number of Topeka un- 
derwriters assisting. 





MANAGERS 


Sixteen Points on 
Supervision Given 


PITTSBURGH — Sixteen principles 
for personal supervision were outlined 
by Osborne Bethea, general agent for 
the Penn Mutual in New York City, at 
the March meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Supervisors Club. They were: 

1. How would you react if you were 
the agent? This is a good test of any 
plan. 

2. We must have a sincere interest in 
our agents—we can’t kid them very long. 
3. We must be close observers. 

4. We must be able to analyze men. 
5. We must have an intimate personal 
and business knowledge of our men. 

6. We must be human. 

7. We must deserve confidence. 

8. We must be one of, and yet be 
apart from, the group. 

9. We should know how to talk with 





men, 
10. We must have ideas. ‘ 
11. Our mental attitude must be right. 


12. We must plan our personal super- 


things. 

14. We should keep ourselves mo- 
tivated. 

15. Begin close personal supervision 


the first day of training. We train one 


man at a time. 


16. We must be firm. We should 




















INDUSTRIAL 


New Industrial Company 
Being Promoted in Dallas 


The National Industrial Life, with a 
capital and surplus of $500,000, is being 
organized in Dallas, Tex., by C. R. Dent, 
investment broker who has long specialized 
in the stocks of insurance companies. He 
says there will be no promotion expense 
and that the organization expense will not 
exceed 714 percent. 

Mr. Dent is a son-in-law of the late 
George W. Jalonick, Sr., throughout his 
life prominent in the insurance business in 
the southwest. In the early 1920s Mr. 
Dent was associated with Mr. Jalonick in 
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fight for his right to say what he pleases. 
But we should not necessarily agree. 

“To do a good job of personal super- 
vision we must revel in the opportunity 
of working with men. That takes in all 
the good, bad and indifferent things in 
their lives. 

“Secondly, let us believe, if you do 
believe, that men can resist the dictates 
of reason, but not the promptings of 
emotions.” 


Cleveland Executives Club 
Maps Extensive Program 


CLEVELAND—The Cleveland Life In- 
surance Executives Club has mapped an 
extensive program of meetings for the en- 
tire year. T. H. Cummings, president of 
the club, was chairman of the first meet- 
ing this week, on “How to Find the Man 
You Want.” Other meetings, subjects and 
chairmen scheduled are April 25, “How to 
Present the Job,” R. P. Thierbach; May 


23, “How to Train the New Man,” F. N. 
Winkler; Sept. 26, “How to Increase Pro- 


duction from Established Agents,” Clar- 
ence Pejeau; Oct. 31, Continuation of Sep- 
tember subject, J. H. Rutherford; Nov. 28, 
“How to Increase Production from New 
Agents,” W. H. Smith. 

The supervisors group of the Cleveland 
Life Underwriters heard Robert Graham, 
Equitable Society, talk on “Motivation.” A 
round table discussion followed. 


Sons Give Their Fathers 
Some Supervision Points 


LOS ANGELES—Eleven members 
of the Life Managers Association heard 
what their sons think of the life insur- 
ance business and what those same sons 
found to be their problems. The sons 
put on the whole program at the associ- 
ation’s meeting 

Fred C. Hathaway, Jr., chairman of 
committee of sons, who is a son of Fred 
C. Hathaway, Sr., manager Mutual Life 
of New York, presided. Easton Roberts, 
son of Roy Ray Roberts, general agent 





State Mutual Life, who has been two 
months in the life insurance business, 
told of “Problems he has encountered 


on just entering the business.” Kellogg 
Van Winkle. Jr.. son of Kellogg Van 
Winkle, Sr., Equitable Society, spoke on 
“Overcoming the first year’s problems.” 
Gerald Page, son of G. H. Page, man- 
ager California-Western States Life, and 
president of the managers association, 
took up “Training and supervision to 
meet the first year’s problems.” Chair- 
man Hathaway talked on “Supervision 
of old men.” ‘ 
In addition to speakers, sons 

were present were: Charles Brust, 
son of Charles Brust, Sr., 
Life; Wilmer Hammond, Jr., 
ton Hammond, sons of W. M. Ham- 
mond. Aetna Life; Robert Northington, 
son of S. S. Northington, Connecticut 
Mutual; W. K. Murphy, Jr., son of 
W. K. Murphy, Sr., Northwestern Mu- 
tual; Cy Shepard, son of W. T. Shep- 
ard, Lincoln National, and Carothers 
Carpenter, son of the C. H. Carpenter, 
Canada Life. 


who 
pee 
Guardian 
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Detroit Election April 4 


The annual meeting of the Associated 
Life General Agents & Managers of De- 
troit will be held April 4. Members and 
their wives will be guests of the officers and 
directors at a dinner April 11. 

Grant L. Hill, superintendent of 
agencies Northwestern Mutual Life, will 
be the principal speaker at the annual 
meeting. 


Fischer Named for Long Term 


DES MOINES.—Governor Wilson 
has sent the name of Charles R. Fischer 
to the Iowa senate for a four-year term 
as insurance commissioner, beginning 
July 1. He was named for the short 
term last month. 

Mr. Fischer has returned from Ari- 
zona, where he completed his vacation, 
interrupted by his appointment in Feb- 
ruary. He is expected to make some 


NEWS OF LIFE ASSOCIATIONS 





Purpose Selling Is 
Most Modern Way 


Life insurance selling in the last 100 
years has gone through various phases, 
starting with selling merely a policy and 
ranging down through package selling, 
program methods, problem canvass, etc., 
now having reached the ultimate, which 
is purpose selling, P. B. Hobbs, agency 
manager Equitable Society, Chicago, told 
a joint meeting of the Aurora, Joliet and 
Elgin, IIll., associations following dinner 
at Aurora. 

The other methods of selling represent 
the development of the ultimate idea in 
life insurance protection, which is to in- 
sure the life plans of individuals, Mr. 
Hobbs said. Each of the other methods 
has a place in the modern scheme of life 
insurance selling, but selling for a pur- 
pose is dominant today. 


Organize Committees for 
St. Louis National Convention 
ST. LOUIS—The chairmen of the vari- 


ous committees that will function here in 
connection with the golden anniversary 
convention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters in September have been 
announced by George L. Dyer, Columbian 
National, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Chairman of the committee on women 
underwriters is Miss Alberta Allen; mem- 
bership, Lester S. Becker; co-operation 
with chamber of commerce, Edmund 
Burke; hotel reservations, Charles W. 
Fisher; visiting home office executives, 
Walter W. Head, president General Ame r- 
ican Life; exhibits, Douglass M. Johnson; 
president’s reception and ball, Gale F. 
Johnston, Metropolitan Life; publications, 
Ralph D. Lowenstein; hospitality, William 
L. Magoon; co-operation with trust officers, 
Thomas R. Mara; registration, Ray Mar- 
tin; transportation, Henry McQuade; ser- 
geant-at-arms, George H. Méans; women 
guests, Mrs. Elmer Meier; Chartered Life 
Underwriters, Arthur Miller; young men’s, 
Alex Miltenberger, Jr.; cooperation with 
attorneys, C. F. Montague; information, H. 
Arch Moores; special guests, Stratford Lee 
Morton, Connecticut Mutual; program, M. 
A. Nelson, Equitable Society ;: finance, Dick 
Oliver, New York Life; credentials, Wal- 
ter S. Payne; general agents and mana- 
gers, Clarence H. Poindexter, Northwest- 
ern Mutual; education, Adam Rosenthal; 
supervisors, M. R. Scherman; _ state, 
Charles L. Scott, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Kansas City; law and legislation, J. W. 
Sears; attendance, Frank M. See, New 
England Mutual; entertainment, Arthur P. 
Shugg, Aetna Life; million dollar round 
table, Eugene B. Stinde, Northwestern Mu- 
tual; and publicity and press, Frank Ves- 
ser, Reliance Life. 

The executive committee in addition to 
Mr. Dyer is composed of Fred T. Rench, 


National Life, treasurer; James G. Calla- 
han, Metropolitan Life, secretary ,and 
Adam Rosenthal, Arthur P. Shugg and 


Frank Vesser. 

H. J. Johnson, president National asso- 
ciation will be in St. Louis April 20 to dis- 
cuss convention plans. A breakfast for Mr. 
Johnson will be attended by directors of 
the St. Louis association, convention com- 
mittee chairmen and executive committee 
in charge of plans for the meeting. 

At noon a luncheon meeting, with Mr. 
Johnson as guest speaker, the young 
men’s division of the St. Louis association 
will present a “Life Underroast.” In the 
evening the General Agents & Managers 
Association of St. Louis will be host at a 
dinner. Directors of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association will attend. 





James A. Doyle, who has been in the 
service of Mutual Life of New York 63 
years, the highest record in the history 
of that company, is retiring April 1, un- 
der the Mutual Life retirement plan. He 
has been custodian of the archives. He 





changes in the department shortly. 


went with the Mutual Life in 1876. 


Tennessee Men Plan 


State Convention 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The annual 
sales congress of the Tennessee Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters will be held 
here April 14. John A. Witherspoon, 
John Hancock Mutual here, is general 
chairman. Highlight will be an address 





JOHN A. WITHERSPOON 


by H. : Johnson, president National as- 


sociation. Other speakers include Max 
R. Fisher, assistant secretary Metropoli- 
tan Life, and Grant Hill, manager of 


agencies Northwestern Mutual Life. 
All meetings will be held in the audi- 
torium of the National Life & Accident 
building, with W. L. Monsette, Metro- 
politan Life, Nashville, president of the 
state association, presiding. Hal Blair, 
Bankers Life, Nashville, is secretary. 
Those attending will be the guests of 
the Life & Casualty at luncheon. Local 
associations in Nashville, Memphis, 
Knoxville, Chattanooga, Jackson and 
Johnson City will be represented. 


Kansas Congress 
Set for April 21-22 


The program for the annual sales con- 
gress of the Kansas Association of Life 
Underwriters at Hutchinson on April 21- 
22, was completed at a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee in Hutchinson. The an- 
nual sales seminar for general agents and 
managers is set for 2 p. m. April 21 at the 
Hutchinson Country Club. The annual 
dinner meeting will follow at 7 p. m. with 
a program featuring Warren V. Woody, 
Equitable Society manager in Chicago. 

The sales congress will be called to or- 
der at 9:30 a. m. April 22 by President 
Roy G. Dennison with the following pro- 
gram: 

10 a. m.—*‘Public Relations 
tige Building,’ Warren Woody. 
11 a. m.—‘“‘The Successful Life Under- 
writer,” Glenn J. Spahn, superintendent 
of agencies, Metropolitan, New York City. 
12:30 p. m.—Luncheon. Speaker Dr. 
A. E. Hertzler of Halstead, Kan., author 
of “The Horse and Buggy Doctor.” 

2 p. m.—‘‘Seven Keys to Success,” E. 
W. Owen, retired Detroit manager of the 
Sun Life of Canada. 


and Pres- 


3 p. m.—*‘Motivating Forces,’ Holgar 
J. Johnson, president National associa- 
tion. 

4 p. m.—Annual meeting, election, ete. 


Chicago Sales Congress Is 
Now Taking Shape 
J. H. Wilson of the Reuling & Wil- 





liamson general agency Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, Peoria, Ill., and Dr. P. L. 
Rohrer, clinical psychologist Cook 


—= 


County, IIl., behavior clinic, nationally 
known as a consultant, are on the pro. 
gram of the sales congress to be held jy 
Chicago April 27 by the Chicago associ. 
ation. 


Continuous Education Is 
Stressed by Dr. Huebner 


PHILADELPHIA — Addressing _ the 
graduation luncheon of the first training 
school of he Philadelphia Association oj 
Life Underwriters, Dr. Huebner, 
president of the American College of Life 
Underwriters, stressed the importance of 
education as today’s changing conditions 
make continual study imperative. 

Certificates were presented to 236 gradu. 
ates completing the 12-week educational 
course in charge of Millard Orr, Massa. 
chusetts Mutual Life and Edward L. Reilly, 
Penn Mutual Life. 

Frank D. Buser, Fidelity Mutual Life 
oldest active past president of the associa- 
tion, described the competitive situation at 
the turn of the century which brought about 
the formation of the life underwriters as- 
sociation. 


H. J. Johnson Has Busy April 

Nine association visits through the mid- 
dle west and the south will be made during 
April by H. J. Johnson, president Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 

Beginning with the midyear meetings at 
Louisville this week and continuing through 
April 22, he will pursue a full schedule. 
Aside from association speeches, meetings 
with general agents and managers and as- 
sociation officials have been slated for al- 
most every stop. 

Mr. Johnson’s schedule for April is: 1— 
Midyear meetings at Louisville ; 3—Indian- 
apolis; 11—Memphis; 12—Little Rock; 
13—Jackson (Mississippi state); 14— 
Nashville (Tennessee state); 20—St. 
Louis; 21—Kansas City; 22—Hutchinson 
(Kansas state). 


Speak to West Texas Groups 


R. Barney Shields, Dallas manager for 
the Great National Life, spoke to six west 
Texas associations on “Today’s Selling 
Problem.” He appeared at Wichita Falls, 
Amarillo, Lubbock, Big Spring, San An- 
gelo and Abilene. Francis G. Bray, Texas 
general agent New England Mutual, ac- 
companied by Sam R. Hay, Jr., president 
Texas association, will speak before the 
same associations in April. 


Trenton, N. J—Human interest stories 
should be used in moderation as the life 
agent has other methods of motivation 
which may appear more practical to the 
average business man’s, said J. B. Mac- 
Whinney, president of the Northern New 
Jersey association. The simplest proced- 
ure is to talk settlement options as @ 
practical basis of arranging a man’s 
estate, he said. 


representing 
of San 


San Francisco—Speakers 
Quarter Million Round Table 
Francisco at the sales congress here 
April 6 include Harold Kay and H. E. 
Anderson, New York Life, “The Selling 
Interview;” H. N. Lyon, Fidelity Mutual, 
“If I Were Starting Over Again;” G. H 
Bowman, New York Life; J. W. 3arnette, 
Massachusetts Mutual, “Audit Selling : 
R. A. Davies, New York Life, “Selling the 
Young Man;” E. F. Marbourg, “The Small 
Business Case;” J. A. Sullivan, Equitable 


Society, “Actuate,” and L. M. White, 
Northwestern Mutual, chairman of the 
group. 


Kansas City—Grant Taggart, million- 
aire producer California-Western States 
Life, Cowley, Wyo., spoke on “Consistent 
Efforts Produce Results.” 


Rhode Island—President H. J. Johnson 
of the National association spoke 1 
Providence on “Social Aspects of Life 
Insurance.” Mayor John F. Collins of 
Providence spoke. A skit on salesman- 
ship was presented by Harvey Eastman. 


Davenport, Ia.—More than 30 loc ral 
agents will conduct meetings of their oT 
ganizations either the day before or the 
day after the sales congress here, May 12. 
Efforts are being made to have the Iowa 
state association meet with the Daven- 
port unit with the business session ° 
the state organization held the after- 
noon and evening prior to the sales con- 
gress. Karl E. Madden, Penn Mutual, 
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js general chairman of the sales con- 
gress Loyd Gettys, Mutual Life, is chair- 
man of the advisory board and finance 
committee; Dick McCabe, Equitable Life 
of lowa, publicity; Charles Sessions, New 
york Life, reception; Robert Bedford, 
phoenix Mutual, arrangements; S. W. 
sanford, Prudential, registration, and 
J, 8. Cosgrove, Phoenix Mutual, prizes. 
Ppittsburgh—-M. C. Fisher assistant sec- 





retary Metropolitan Life, will speak 
April 6 on “The Life Underwriter—1939 
Model.” 


J. M. Holcombe, Jr., manager Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, will 
speak at a meeting of the agencies com- 
mittee April 4 on “Current Problems of 
Management.” 

Columbus, 0.—New officers are: V. C. 
Smith, Equitable Society, president; E. J. 
Staton, Equitable of Iowa, vice-presi- 
dent; Ely D. Miller Provident Mutual, 
secretary; J. Boyd Davis, Penn Mutual, 
treasurer. They will take office July 1. 

Ohio—A training school for local asso- 
ciation officers will be a feature of the 
convention in Columbus May 4. H. J. 
Johnson, president National association, 
will speak at a banquet for local and 
state officers. There will be sessions for 
general agents, C. L. U.’s, and other spe- 
cial groups. 

Chicago—C. O. Fischer, vice-president 
Massachusetts Mutual, will speak before 
the general agents and managers divi- 
sion April 4 on “The General Agent’s 
Job.” 

St. Paul—Sara Frances Jones, Equi- 
table Society, Chicago, will speak April 6 
on “Selling Optional Retirement Income.” 

Wichita, Kan.—Lee Leavall, general 
agent John Hancock, spoke on “The 
Fundamentals of Life Insurance.” 


Topeka, Kan.—Lyle Cutler, Massachu- 
setts Mutual general agent, spoke on 
“The Qualities Required for a Success- 
ful Career in Life Underwriting.” Roy 
Dennison, president Kansas association, 
and F. J. Mercer, secretary, both of 
Salina, announced plans for the annual 
meeting and sales congress at Hutchin- 
son. 

Chico, Cal.—Following a _ suggestion 
made by V. T. Motschenbacher, Sun Life, 
president the San Francisco association, 
anew association is to be launched soon. 
Mr. Motschenbacher, J. V. Hines, Sacra- 
mento, president California association, 
and J. G. Storrs, district manager Sun 
Life, Sacramento, spoke at a dinner. 


Peoria, I1l.—At the fourth in a series 

of sales training classes, with more than 
100 attending, F. A. Schnell, general 
agent Penn Mutual, discussed ‘Prospect- 
ing,’ and G. W. MacDonald, manager 
Better Business Bureau of Peoria, spoke 
on “Ethics—from the Layman’s View- 
point.” 
; Speakers this week were C. W. Reul- 
ing, Massachusetts Mutual, “Developing 
a Major Sales Talk’; H. J. Plack, Mid- 
land Mutual, “Selling the Clean-Up 
Fund,” and G. C. Caldwell, Penn Mutual, 
“Selling the Adjustment Income.” 





N.C. Holds Four 


Sales Congresses 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—W. H. An- 
drews, Jefferson Standard Life, presi- 
dent North Carolina Association of 
Life Underwriters, was in charge of the 





W. H. ANDREWS 


sales congress sessions held in Ashe- 
ville, Charlotte, Greensboro and Raleigh. 
On the programs were H. J. Johnson, 
national president; Max C. Fisher, as- 
sistant secretary Metropolitan Life, on 
“The Life Underwriter—Model 1939”; 
O. D. Douglas, Lincoln National, San 
Antonio, Tex., “Opportunities and Re- 
sponsibilities as Life Underwriters”; 
Ernest W. Owen, Sun Life, Detroit, 
Mich., retired, “Making the Sale,” and 
Bert C. Nelson, Northwestern Mutual, 
Milwaukee, on “Doing What it Takes 
to Sell Life Insurance.” 

In Asheville and Charlotte meetings, 
Mr. Johnson’s address was broadcast. 
The congress committee included Chair- 
man John R. Knott, Charlotte; R. F. 
Moody, Asheville; E. E. Vines, Con- 
cord; Watts Norton, Durham; C. H. 
Jones, Gastonia; Walter Bernstein, 
Greensboro; R. M. Edwards, Hender- 
son; W. H. Trentman, Raleigh; R. R. 
Romeo, Wilmington; John M. Brown, 
Winston-Salem, and IE. B. Towe, Wil- 
son. 








AS SEEN FROM CHICAGO 





VICTORY LUNCHEON FOR COLVIN 


Bankers Mutual Life of Freeport, Ill., is 
giving a luncheon Saturday of this week 
to the Chicago agency, which by a margin 
of $50,000, exceeded the production of the 
Michigan agency in a contest that ran from 
Feb. 6 to March 18. This is a source of 
much satisfaction to B. M. Colvin, as he 
Just assumed the management of the Chi- 
cago office recently. He was formerly the 
Illinois supervisor. President J. C. Peas- 
ley and Vice-president M. V. Peasley will 
attend the luncheon. It may be that L. H. 
Engstrom, the Michigan manager, will also 
be on hand to see his rival crowned. 





JAMES OFFICE IN “PUSH” DRIVE 


The life department of Fred S. James 
& Co., Chicago, under Manager Clay F. 
Lundquist, has been putting on a “push” 
contest in connection with a direct mail 
campaign in which the prospect is offered 
a meal ticket starting at age 65. As a 
result written business is holding up to 
last year and paid business is ahead. 


COOK AGENCY STARTS TAX SCHOOL 


” Paul W. Cook, Chicago general agent 
: utual Benefit Life, has started a school 
or brokers which is specializing in ap- 
plication of life insurance to tax needs. 
Paul F, Millett, brokerage department 





manager and member of the Illinois bar, 
is conducting the course. It meets every 
second week at 4 p.m. in the agency 
office. The course is in tabloid form, 
being very practical and designed to pick 
out tax material which will serve as 
quick closers of business. 


ZIMMERMAN SALES SEMINAR 


An announcement by C. J. Zimmer- 
man, general agent Connecticut Mutual 
Life in Chicago, is to the effect that 
Elmo A. Starr, manager of the salary 
savings division of the company, will 
open the next sales seminar to be spon- 
sored by his agency. The opening is to be 
held on April 11. This will be the sev- 
enth seminar course conducted by Mr. 
Zimmerman since coming to Chicago. 
G. F. B. Smith, assistant superintendent 
of agencies, will be the guest speaker on 
May 2. 


COMPARES WILLS, SPRING CLOTHES 





It’s just as unreasonable to put off 


making a will as it is to put off buying a 
new spring outfit, J. B. Tudhope of the 
Hughes agency of Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life told the Women’s Finance 


Forum at its monthly meeting in Chi- 


are superstitious 
When there is a 


cago. “Some folks 
about making a will. 








Sacramento Agency 
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PRESTIGE 


Protective Life agents are building prestige for 
themselves by constantly keeping the following 
in mind: 


Regular weekly production 
Protective Club membership 
Larger average size policy 
Cash with application 
Annual premium 

Higher persistency 
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@ The property management firms whose names are shown on this page have been selected after 
careful investigation. They have the recommendation and endorsement of The National Underwriter. 
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Established 1908 


ROY C. SEELEY CO. 


Business and Industrial Realtors 
Property Management—Appraisals 
Service 


Complete 


Pacific Electric Bldg. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 











CONNECTICUT 


140 SO. DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO - RANDOLPH 4022 
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Majestic Bldg., Detroit 
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IVAN A. THORSON 


Organization 
Real Estate Appraisers 
and Tax Counsellors 


A Nation-wide Service 


12th Floor Corporation Building 
Los Angeles, California 
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JOHN A. CAULKINS 


Certified Property Management 
M.A.I. APPRAISALS 
327 Trumbull St. 





WIRTZ, HAYNIE & EHRAT, Inc. 


Real Estate Management 


LOANS _ SALES 
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Mississippi’s Largest Realtor 


W. P. BRIDGES 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
AND SALES 


Bridges Bldg.—Jackson, Miss. 




















NEWARK, N. J. 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
Appraisals — Sales 
HARRY J. STEVENS 
478 Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Member 


American Institute of Real Estate Managers 
American Institute of Real Estate Appratsers 














Mortgage Loan Correspondents 


The Etchen-Lutz Company 
725 Adams St. Ad. 4221 
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Columbian Mutual Tower 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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Property Management 
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Realtors 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
APPRAISALS : f REAL ESTATE 
Commerce Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. | | 22° Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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B. F. PIERSON, M. A. I. 
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Bank Just Past Its 80th Anniversary 
Real Estate Dept. in Its 40th Year 
Complete Real Estate Service 
Sales 
Cc ial Leasing 
Industrial Properties 
Property Management 
Real Estate Dept. 
MERCANTILE COMMERCE 
BANK & TRUST CO. 
8th & Locust St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
see 


WILLIAM H. GORSLINE 
119 Main Street East 
A COMPLETE SERVICE 
properly staffed 
Member—Institute Management 











M. H. RODEMYER & CO. 
109 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
2 
Property Management 
Mortgage Loans 
Real Estate 











RONEY 


REALTY COMPANY 
REALTORS 
Herald Building, 332 So. Warren Street 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Management Appraisals 
Sales Rentals 











PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
MORTGAGE LOANS 
REAL ESTATE 
APPRAISALS 


EALTY xMORTGAGE 
SALES COMPANY 


Perrine Building, Oklahoma City 





W. W. DILLON & CO. 


REALTORS 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
SALES LEASES 


Bennie-Dillon Building 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 











DARNELL-ZUENDT CO. 


Realtors and Insurors 


REAL ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT 
SALES — LOANS 
APPRAISALS 


Member of Institute of 
Property Management 


Beacon Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 


TEXAS 








PENNSYLVANIA 


“48 Years in Dallas” 


J.W.LINDSLEY & CO. 
REALTORS 


We specialize in Property Man- 
agement for Life Insurance and 
Trust Companies. References. 


1209 Main St. DALLAS 
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McDONALD & COMPANY 


601 Dan Waggoner Bldg. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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Markeim-Chalmers-Ludington, Inc. 
1424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
645 Market St. Camden, N. J. 

J. W. MARKEIM, Member — AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF REAL ESTATE 
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220 Binz Bldg. 


Houston, Texas 
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large estate, it is a tragedy to delay. You 
should only be superstitious about a will 
if you haven't made one,” Mr. Tudhope 
said. “It is strange that men and 
women will give so much thought to the 
accumulation and conservation of an es- 
tate, and frequently give so little atten- 
tion to its distribution. A will blue prints 
that distribution.” 





WOMEN GET SALES TIPS 

Programming investment possibilities of 
life insurance and the approach were dis- 
cussed before the women’s division of the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwriters. 
Speakers were Elva Pierce and Anna O 
Sorenson, both of John Hancock Mutual, 
and Helen M. Zepp, Equitable Society. 

In emphasizing that protection plus guar- 
anteed income offers an excellent and safe 
form of investment, Elva Pierce said that 
the sale of a policy not only establishes 
and furthers faith, hope and love for the 
people but that it makes possible peace, 
power and plenty for the insured when re- 
tirement age is reached. 

In discussing prospecting, Anna Soren- 
son said that a prospect must be deter- 
mined as to his definite need, his ability to 
pay and his approachability. She advised 
against selling by cold canvass. Always es- 
tablish some contact first, she recommended, 
either by mail or telephone. She advised 
selecting as prospects people with whom 
one likes to talk and to be with. 

Helen Zepp outlined a possible sales ap- 
proach for an agent seeking to program a 
prospect’s estate. Programming, she said, 
provides for a clean up fund, a minimum 
income while the children are still in school 
and a smaller income for the wife follow- 
ing completion of children’s education. In 
addition it also provides the insured with 
a pension through the same coverage should 
he live to the age of 65. 

A feature of the meeting was a quiz on 
“How Life Insurance Colors Our Activi- 
ties,” conducted by Blanche Gatzert, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life. Sara Frances Jones, 
millionaire producer for the Equitable So- 
ciety, reported on her visit to the St. Louis 
Life Underwriters Association. 





Cooper Supervisor in Des Moines 

Clarence C. Cooper, Jr., has been pro- 
moted to supervisor in the James E. Ruth- 
erford agency of Penn Mutual Life in Des 
Moines. He has been with the agency four 
years and has made a record in personal 
production. He is membership chairman of 
the Des Moines Association of Life Under- 
writers and was formerly secretary. The 
Des Moines unit of the Rutherford agency 
is composed entirely of college men. Mr. 
Cooper will be engaged in recruiting and 
training new men, preferably college grad- 
uates. 
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Realtors Since 1908 
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$11-13-15 National Bank of Commerce 
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San Antonio, Texas 
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Established 1897 


PROPERTY MAN AGEMENT ~ 
APPRAISALS 


213 Provident Bldg —Phone 988, 
Waco, Texas 














METROPOLITAN HAS OWN ARMY 


The only class of army reserve officers 
ever to be recruited from a single busi- 
ness organization will be commissioned 
April 10 when 48 employes of the home 
office of Metropolitan Life will receive 
commissions as second lieutenants in the 
quartermaster reserve corps from Louis 
Johnson, assistant secretary of war. The 
ceremony will be held in the Metropoli- 
tan auditorium. 

The recruiting, training, and gradua- 
tion of the class is in line with the en- 
deavor of the war department to build 
the officers reserve corps from 110,000 to 
a total of 120,000. 

During 1938, President L. A. Lincoln 
of Metropolitan was asked if recruiting 
might be undertaken among Metropoli- 
tan employes. Permission was granted, 
and applications were received from sev- 
eral hundred. About 100 were accepted 
and enrolled for the course and have 
since been receiving periodical instruc- 
tion. According to army records, this is 
the only occasion on which an entire 
class has been recruited from a single 
organization. 


NEW RADIO CITY BRANCH 


The Columbus Circle branch office of 
the Travelers in the Fisk building, 59th 
and Broadway, New York, has been 
closed and a new agency will be opened 
in the Associated ‘Press building, .Rocke- 
feller Plaza. John R. Davis, manager of 
the Columbus Circle branch office since 
1923, will be manager of the new Radio 
City branch office. Service requirements 
of the new office will be handled through 
the cashier at the 42nd Street branch in 
the Pershing Square building. 


WHITE NAMED SUPERVISOR 


Continental American has appointed 
Leslie E. White agency supervisor in the 
225 Broadway branch of Continental 
American Life in New York City under 
Manager Ray E. Goewey. Mr. White 
joined the company a year ago and has 
been supervisor in Newark. The agency, 
formerly a very largelv brokerage office, 
is being converted to largely an agency 
type of office, with full time producers, 
but will continue to accept brokerage. 


N. A. HARRIS GENERAL AGENT 


N. A. Harris has been appointed general 
agent of the Equitable Society in New 
York City, taking charge of the agency 
which his brother, A. A. Harris, 
-managed at 500 Fifth avenue. A. A. Har- 
iris is being placed on the reserve force. 
IN, A. Harris has been associate agency 
| manager in the Harris agency since Jan. 
'1, 1930, going to the Equitable in Febru- 
ary, 1916. Alfred Harris, son of the gen- 
eral agent, has been appointed associate 
general agent. On graduating from the 
University of Pennsylvania he entered the 
cashiers’ training course in Providence. 
From 1933 to 1936 he served as a unit 
manager in the Harris agency. 


KUTCHER TO OPEN OFFICE 


G. J. Kutcher, whose withdrawa’' 
from general agency work. was an 
nounced several months ago, will be ir 
his new quarters at 292 Madison ave- 
nue, New York City, about April 15. He 
has been a partner in the Recht & 
Kutcher general agency of the North- 
western Mutual Life, New York City 
Mr. Kutcher, even as a general agent. 
has been a prominent personal producer. 
He paid for $1,000,000 in 1922 and has 
exceeded that figure every year since. 
Associated with him will be E. J. Cor- 
riston as supervisor. and W. S. Fried- 
man, Mrs. Sadie Abram and Mrs. Re- 
becca Spielberg, as sub-agents. All are 
now with the Recht & Kutcher agency. 








. LUNCHEON FOR LEWIS 


Vice-president J. C. Behan was host at 
a luncheon in Brooklyn for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life’s new general agent 





has | 


By R. B. MITCHELL 





VIEWED FROM NEW YORK 





there, Gibson Lewis. E. Lloyd Mallon, as- 
sistant director of agencies, was also on 
hand from the home office. 

Mr. Lewis announced that T. P. Allen, 
one of his agents at Huntington, L. L., will 
be assistant general agent at Brooklyn. Mr. 
Allen, who has a four year consecutive 
weekly production record, led the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual last year in number of 
policies delivered. He attended Syracuse 
and Alabama universities and sold automo- 
biles for three years before joining the 
Massachusetts Mutual in 1934. 

Other guests were New York City and 
suburban general agents of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual, heads of Brooklyn life insur- 
ance organizations and other prominent 
Brooklyn business men. 

Mr. Behan read a telegram of congratu- 
lations from President B. J. Perry. 
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Holmes Quits Mass. Mutua] 
Post in Sioux City, Ia. 


SIOUX CITY, IA.—Lester Holmes, 
general agent of Massachusetts Mutual 
Life here for eight years, has resigned, 
His territory was northwest Iowa and 
all of South Dakota. He will devote his 
entire time to personal production. He 
has been very prominent in community 
activities. 


Opens a Life Department 

The Provident Life & Accident has 
added a life department to its Minne. 
sota agency and has appointed T. £. 
Barbeau general agent with headquar- 
ters at 244 Plymouth building, Minne- 
apolis. He was actuary of the Minne- 
sota department until a year ago and be- 
fore that represented the New York Life 
and the Farmers & Bankers Life. M. Vy. 
Lavine continues in charge of the acci- 
dent and health agency in Minneapolis, 








Partial List of Coun- 
tries in which U. S. 


Life has Service Repre- it—but 


sentatives. 
e 

Belgium *Hongkong 
*Canal Zone Sonpary 
*China Italy 
*Colombia Jamica 
Costa Rica Malta 
*Curacao Morocco zons” 
Denmark Manchukuo 
Ecuador *Java operates. 
Estonia *Malaya 
Indo-China Nicaragua 
Gibraltar Norway 
Great Paraguay 

Britain *Philippines 
Guatemala Poland 
Haiti Portugal 
*Hawaii Spain 
Holland Syria 


*Sales agencies also 





“Kanawalukumamaiwa mau makahiki 
o ka lawelawe oiaio.... 


—a bit more musical as our Hawaiian agents might say 
“Eighty-nine years of faithful service” 
record in any language. 
tradition of this staunch old Company. To keep up—and 
ahead—of the times, we have service agents in many 
important countries to carry it on “on the spot.” 
foreign risks will appreciate the advantages of this 
unique international organization. Send for “New Hori- 
booklet, explaining how our continuing service 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
101 Fifth Avenue 


is a proud 
Faithful service has become a 


Your 


New York, N. Y. 


Steadfast— 
Since 1850 














LOW 


Pure Protection 


Life Insurance 


(WHOLE LIFE POLICY) 


No Cash Values 


COST 





Life Insurance in itself is inexpensive 








We are proud of our THIRTY YEAR record of 
dependable service to our policyholders. During 
this time the country passed through the GREAT- 
EST WAR in history—the GREATEST EPIDEMIC 
and the GREATEST DEPRESSION. It has never been 
necessary to borrow money from the govern- 
ment of any other source to meet our obligations. ; 


Attractive proposition to agents and brokers 


INTERSTATE RESERVE LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
10 East Pearson St., Chicago, Ill. e Phone Superior 1714 


“THE SUN NEVER SETS ON AN UNPAID CLAIM” 
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LEGAL RESERVE FRATERNALS 





Heaney Is Illinois 
Fraternal Head 


Be 


at its 


succeeds J. P. 


R. Heaney, 
Order of Foresters, was elected presi- 
dent of the Illinois Fraternal Congress 
He 
Stock, state commander 


secretary 


annual meeting in Chicago. 


the Maccabees. 


All 


Benefit 
H. Matthias, 
erhood, 


other officers were 


Association, 


secretary; C. J. 


treasurer Royal League, treasurer. 


W. E. Mooney, director Woodmen of 
the World, was reelected to the execu- 
Other members elected 
vice- 
president Polish Roman Catholic Union; 
general agent Aid Asso- 
H. A. Reise, con- 


tive committee. 


were: 


W. F. 


ciation for Lutherans; 
sulting actuary Italo-American National 
high chief 
of Foresters; 
First 


Union; 
Women’s Catholic Order 


Adam 


Mrs Antoinette Czerniak, 


Schultz, 


Mrs. A. R. Downes, 


Podkrivacky, president 


Catholic 


re-elected. 
They are: J. F. Sheen, attorney Security 
vice-president; R. 
attorney Lutheran Broth- 
Del Vecchio, 








SOME 
PERTINENT 
FACTS ABOUT 


Supreme Forest 


WOODMEN CIRCLE 


© Total Membership..... 132,982 


Total Protection . .$107,701,046.00 


Written in 1938.. 11,629,606.00 
Benefits Paid in 

(CC Spe acetereae 1,893,522.35 
Benefits Paid since 

Organization in 

(oC eae 40,445,656.11 


Dora Alexander Talley, President 


Mamie E. Long, Secretary 
Home Office, Omaha, Neb. 








THE WOMEN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1892 


A Legal Reserve Fraternal Benefit Society 


Bina West Miller 
Supreme President 


Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme Secretary 


Port Huron, Michigan 


Catholic Slovak Union; J. M. Miller, 
attorney Woman’s Benefit Association, 
and J. P. Stock, state director of the 
Maccabees. 

Featured speakers at the congress in- 
cluded: J. L. Moss, head of Public Wel- 
fare in Cook County, who spoke on 
“Old Age Assistance,” Glenn Griswold, 
public relations counsel; Roy Davis, 
assistant director insurance department; 


and A. O. Benz president Aid Asso- 
ciation for Lutherans. 
In his talk Mr. Griswold recom- 


mended that the fraternal organizations 
survey public opinion and do something 
about it. He also said it was up to the 
fraternals to sell their salesmen to the 
public. He saw great possibilities for 
fraternal insurance societies, mainly 
because they are closer to the people 
than most of the insurance fraternity. 

A proposal that the Illinois Fraternal 
Congress widen its educational cam- 
paign to establish courses on fraternal 
insurance in colleges to include distribu- 
tion of books in high schools and public 
libraries, as well as to the press and 
colleges, and to conduct an essay con- 
test on fraternal insurance in the state’s 
high schools was referred to the newly 
elected executive committee. 

C. L. Biggs, president National Frat- 
ernal Congress, was present at the 
session, having charge of the installation 
of the new officers. 





Woman's Benefit to Hold 
New York Convention 


The Woman’s Benefit Association of 
Port Huron, Mich., will hold its quad- 
rennial convention in the Waldorf As- 
toria, New York City, the week of July 
16. In cennection with the convention 
there will be an “Association Day” at 
the Fair, July 19, when the association 
will hold a “Parade of States.” It has 
been working for two years on this 
event. Delegates to the convention are 
elected at state conventions held previ- 
ously, 


Ohio Congress Holds Session 


The spring meeting of the Ohio Frat- 
ernal Congress was held in Columbus 
with representatives of 60 societies at- 
tending. Speakers included James B. 
Yaw, Columbus, president; Fred A. Serv- 
ice, Sharon, Pa., past president Pennsyl- 





vania Fraternal Congress; Governor 
Bricker, and Superintendent Lloyd of 
Ohio. 





Mrs. Miller Speaks in Arkansas 


LITTLE ROCK—Mrs. Bina West 
Miller, who founded and heads the 
Woman’s Benefit, attended the society’s 
state convention here and gave an ad- 
dress. Plans for participation in a “pa- 


























rade of states,’ at the New York world’s 











FULL FAMILY 
PROTECTION 


Good Territory and 
Attractive Contract 
for good producers. 
Write for information. 


EQUITABLE RESERVE ASSOCIATION 


Neenah, Wisconsin 


American 3% Policies 


Whole Life Special 
Endowment Age 85 

20 Payment Life 

20 Year Endowment 
Retirement Incomes at 


Ages 60, 65 and 70 
10 year term 
Modern Junior Policies 











fair, in which Arkansas will be repre- 
sented as the “diamond” state, were ex- 
plained. Arkansas membership is 1,994. 
Mrs. Lillian Mason, Jonesboro, Ark., 
president Woman’s Benefit Association 
in Arkansas, was elected a delegate to 
to national convention at New York in 
June, and Mrs. Harriett Howard, Mc- 
Gehee, alternate. 





Organize to Fight in Missouri 

JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—Frater- 
nals operating in Missouri are organizing 
strong opposition to a 2 percent pre- 
mium tax bill. The house insurance com- 
mittee recommended passage of the 
measure. J. H. Parker, former speaker, 
is leading the fight against the measure. 
He represents the Maccabees. 





Virginia W. O. W. to Convene 


Virginia members of the Woodmen of 
the W orld will hold their biennial con- 
vention in Richmond April 11-12. Na- 
tional officers to attend and speak are 
Vice-president T. E. Patterson, Omaha, 
and William Ruess, Omaha, and S. C. 
Holston, Los Angeles, both directors. 
A feature will be initiation of a large 
class of new members. Delegates will 
be elected to the sovereign camp session. 





Arkansas State Groups Elect 

PINE BLUFF, ARK.—A joint state 
convention of ‘the Woodmen of the 
World and Woodmen Circle was held 
here. Batesville was selected as the 
1941 meeting place. Homer Bearden, 
Morrilton, was reelected consul com- 
mander; Ben Smith, Forth Smith, ad- 
viser of the W. O. W.; E. O. Wright, 
Atkins, banker; F. T. Scott, Canden, 
reelected clerk. Walter Paul, Houston, 
was named auditor. J. B. Goodwin, Lit- 
tle Rock, becomes delegate to the na- 
tional convention, and A. L. Meador, 
Texarkana, alternate. 

New state officers of Woodmen Cir- 
cle, including Mrs. Lula Stuart, Fort 
Smith, president, were installed by Mrs. 
Dora Alexander Talley, national presi- 














National Fraternal Week 
Is Set for May 8-14 


C. L. Biggs, president National 
Fraternal Congress and recorder 
Maccabees, has designated May 
8-14 as “Fraternal Week” and in- 
vites all fraternal societies to par- 
ticipate in the observance. 

Farrar Newberry, N. F. C. ex- 
ecutive committeeman and secre- 
tary Woodmen of the World, 
Omaha, has prepared a suggested 
address for delivery by leading 
fraternalists during the week. 
Copies of the address are being 
distributed by F. F. Farrell, secre- 








tary-treasurer and manager 
Ni. ¢, 
dent; Mrs. Rosa L. Canada, Conway, 
and Mrs. Kate Ferguson St. Louis, di- 


A feature was a “march of 
dimes” for an educational fund started 
as a memorial to the late Mrs. Mary 
E. La Rocca, who was national presi- 
dent. 


rectors. 


Broader Field in W. Va. and Mont. 


West Virginia laws have been 
amended to permit fraternals to write 
all forms of junior certificates and to 
write children from birth instead of 
from age 1. Another change permits 
fraternals to write adult applicants for 
original membership on the non-med- 
ical basis. A fraternal may now accept 
as adult members those who are 16 
years of age nearest birthday. 

In Montana the laws have been 
amended to remove the restriction that 
a petitioner for a junior applicant must 
be a member of the fraternal. Also 
fraternals are now permitted to write 
junior ordinary life, junior 20-pay life, 
and junior 20-year endowments for $500 
amounts below age 10 and for either 
$500 or $1,000 above age 10. 








NEWS ABOUT 


LIFE POLICIES 


By JOHN H. RADER 


New Policies, Premium Rates, Dividends, Surrender Values, and all Changes 


in Policy Literature, Rate Books, etc. 


PRICE, $5.00 and $2.50 respectively. 


Supplementing the “Unique Manual- 


Digest” and “Little Gem,” Published Annually in May and March respectively. 





Northwestern Natl. 
Is Making Changes 


As a result of exhaustive study and 
research into all factors bearing upon 
premium, dividend, and interest rate 
structures, Northwestern National Life 
will make no change in the income bene- 
fits pay able under settlement options, in 
the interest rate affecting policy pro- 
ceeds or dividends left with the com- 
pany, or in the maturity values of re- 
tirement income contracts, according to 
a preliminary announcement of President 
O. J. Arnold. 

“Analysis reveals,’ Mr. Arnold states, 
“that there is no occasion to reduce in- 
come benefits under settlement options,” 
but that the forthright course to take is 
to keep income settlements on the same 
basis as at present and to accumulate a 
contingency reserve which will, in effect, 
put these benefits on as conservative a 
basis as that adopted by any company. 
This action is in line with the conserva- 
tive practice the company has followed 
on policies issued since Jan. 1, 1935, of 
accumulating a contingency’ reserve 
equal to the difference between a 3 per- 
cent reserve and the 3% percent reserve 
on which basis the policies are issued, 
with the result that more than 50 per- 
cent of the company’s business, includ- 
ing 3 percent business previously issued, 
is, in effect, now valued on a 3 percent 
basis.” 

Premium rates on all participating and 
guaranteed premium reduction policies 








sold beginning May 1 will be increased, 
according to the announcement, but pre- 
miums on level-premium non-participat- 
ing policies will be affected but slightly. 
Dividend schedules will be entirely re- 
vised—in some instances decreased; in 
others increased. 

The changes which will be put into ef- 
fect have been determined upon only 
after an exhaustive study of the com- 
pany’s operations, Mr. Arnold points out. 

“While in general the problems of the 
day affecting the cost of life insurance 
are well known, intelligent solution of 
these problems for any individual com- 
pany requires that it go beyond general 
considerations and give full weight to 
the results of a thorough and detailed 


analysis of its own individual experi- 
ence,” he said. “More and more, ably 
managed business institutions in all 


fields are coming to realize the import- 
ance of keeping abreast of ‘hidden’ but 
none-the-less vital trends in their own 
affairs by constant examination and re- 
search into them. 


Result of Research Division 


“Nearly 10 years ago, the company set 
up a research division which has con- 
tinuously scrutinized and analyzed all 
the company’s operations to reveal, with 
changing times and conditions, just which 
phases of its operations are on a profit- 
able basis and which ones are not. Many 
indjcated changes have been made effec- 
tive from time to time. This scrutiny, 


which has been intensified in the past 
three and a half years, has been no cas- 
It has been almost mi- 


ual undertaking. 
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croscopic in character, digging right 
down to actual case histories on every 
kind and size of policy, at all ages of is- 
sue, and in all policy years. It has an- 
alyzed acquisition costs, persistency, sal- 
ability, and all other factors which have 
a bearing upon the cost of the service 
rendered by the company to its policy- 
holders.” 

In his message to the field, Mr. Ar- 
nold states that the agent will be ren- 
dering a distinct service to his prospec- 
tive policyholders by closing their busi- 
ness on or before April 30. 


Pacific Mutual Life 
Revises Schedule 


Pacific Mutual announced new settle- 
ment options effective May 1 on new 
policies issued on and after that date, 
the changes being similar to those made 
earlier this year by other companies. 

The guaranteed interest rate on pro- 
ceeds left with company is 2% and 3 
percent and is guaranteed on proceeds 
paid in stipulated amounts whether for 
life or a shorter period. 

Basis of the life income option is 
the new annuity table. The policy con- 
tains a table of amounts payable as life 
annuity without refund, in addition to 
the usual 10 and 20 years certain life 
income tables. 

Guaranteed rate of interest on divi- 





FAMILY 
GROUP 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Acca?” 





SELLING like hot cakes! 
* * * 
One policy covers the entire 
family. 
* * * 
$250 units at Ordinary Life 
rates. 
* * * 
Participating 
* * * 
$5.65 at age 30 for $250 
insurance. 
* * * 
$1,500 minimum policy. 
* * * 
You can always make money 
with this kind of policy in 
your rate book. 


Write: 

J. DeWitt Mills, Vice 
President, for a copy of Field 
Features and details of our agency 
proposition. Good territory avail- 
able in Mo., Ark., Okla., Nebr., 
Texas, Colo., Utah, Wyo., Calif., 
and Fla. 


CENTRAL STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. Alfred Fairbank, Pres. 











dend accumulations was reduced to 2% 
percent. Dividends will be paid on 3 
percent policies on the scale published 
in July, 1938. There will be a new 
schedule applicable to 3% per cent pol- 
icies and to old 3 percent policies issued 
prior to July 1, 1918. This will pro- 
duce some dividend reduction under 
contracts containing a large investment 
element, but many increases occur at 
lower ages at issue, especially where 
a relatively large amount of protection 
has been built. 

Retirement income contracts also 
were revised. The table below shows 
the new guaranteed income schedule: 


Payee’s Mon. Payee’s Mon. 
Age Life Inc. Age Life Inc. 
at First 10 20 Mon.at First 10 20 Mon. 
Pyt. Yrs. Yra. Life Pyt. Yre. Yrs. Life 
Male vege Cert. Ann. Male Cert. Cert. Ann 
*10 3.02 $3. 01 $3.03 48 $4.61 $4.34 $4.71 
11 ety 3.03 3.05 49 4.70 4.39 4.81 
12 3.06 3.04 3.06 50 4.79 4.45 4.91 
13 3.08 3.06 3.08 51 4.88 4.50 5.01 
14 3.10 3.08 3.10 52 4.97 4.56 5.12 
15 3.12 3.10 3.12 53 5.07 4.62 6.24 
16 8.14 3.12 3.14 54 5.18 4.68 5.37 
17 3.16 3.14 3.17 55 5.28 4.73 5.50 
18 3.18 3.17 3.19 56 5.39 4.79 5.63 
19 21 3.19 3.22 57 5.51 4.84 5.78 
20 3.21 3.24 58 5.63 4.90 5.93 
21 3 26 3.24 3.27 59 5.75 4.95 6.09 
22 3.29 3.26 3.30 60 5.88 5.00 6.26 
23 3.82 3.29 3.82 61 6.01 5.05 6.44 
24 8.35 3.32 3.36 62 6.14 5.10 6.63 
25 3.38 3.35 3.39 63 6.28 5.14 6.83 
26 3.41 3.38 3.42 64 6.42 5.19 7.05 
27 3.45 3.41 3.46 65 6.57 5.2 7.27 
28 3.48 3.44 3.49 66 6.71 5.26 7.61 
2 3.52 3.47 3.53 67 6.86 5.30 17.76 
30 3.56 3.51 3.57 68 7.02 6.33 8.03 
31 3.60 3.54 3.61 69 7.17 6.36 8.32 
32 3.64 3.58 3.66 70 7.32 5.38 8.62 
33 3.68 3.62 3.70 71 7.48 65.41 8.94 
34 83.73 3.66 3.75 72 7.63 5.43 9.28 
35 3.78 3.70 3.80 73 7.78 5.44 9.64 
36 3.83 3.74 3.85 74 7.93 5.46 10.03 
37 3.88 3.78 3.91 75 8.08 5.47 10.44 
38 3.93 3.83 3.97 76 8.22 5.48 10.88 
39 3.99 3.87 4.02 ua 8.36 6.49 11.34 
40 4.05 3.92 4.09 78 8.50 5.49 11.84 
41 4.11 3.97 4.15 79 8.62 5.50 12.37 
42 4.17 4.02 4.22 80 8.74 5.50 12.93 
43 4.24 4.07 4.29 81 8.86 5.51 13.54 
44 4.31 4.12 4.37 82 8.96 5.51 14.18 
45 4.38 4.17 4.45 83 9.06 5.51 14.87 
46 4.45 4.23 4.53 84 9.14 5.51 15.60 
47 4.53 4.28 4.62 785 9.22 5.51 16.39 


*And under, 
fAnd over. 


Metropolitan Life 
Announces Changes 
in Dividend Scale 


The Metropolitan Life announces 
change in its dividends payable to ordi- 
nary policyholders, excluding group, 
commencing May 1. On ordinary poli- 
cies issued on 3 percent basis adopted 
July 1, 1935, no change has been made 
in the scale except on the “educational 
fund policy” where in most instances 
there has been an increase: on ordinary 
policies issued on 3% percent premiums 
in effect prior to Jan. 1, 1935, slight 
changes have been made; on intermedi- 
ate and special class policies changes 
have been made in the schedule, both for 
policies at rates adopted prior to Jan. 
1, 1935, and in the 1935 rates. The new 
formula for intermediate and_ special 
class policies is somewhat higher than 
that for the previous dividend year. 


Disability Income Policies 


Contracts containing the disability in- 
come benefits will receive the same 
dividend in dollars and cents as was paid 
in previous years. Mortuary, maturity 
and settlement dividends under the new 
scale will be lower on policies contain- 
ing the disability income benefits and 
higher on policies containing the double 
indemnity benefits than on correspond- 
ing policies not having these extra fea- 
tures. On contracts which contain both 
the disability income benefits and dou- 
ble indemnity the mortuary, maturity 
and settlement dividends will be lower 
than those payable on corresponding pol- 
icies not containing these benefits. As a 
rule there are small reductions in the 
mortuary and settlement dividends but 
the maturity dividends on policies not 
containing disability income or double 
indemnity benefits with a few excep- 
tions are not changed. 

Graduated settlement dividends will be 





payable commencing at the end of the 
17th year instead of the 20th. On ordi- 
nary life and long term endowment poli- 
cies not containing either of these sup- 
plemental benefits, the settlement divi- 
dend on policies surrendering for cash 
at the end of 20 years is reduced from 
7% to 6 percent. The maturity dividend 
on ordinary 20- ~year endowment policies 
continues to be 5 percent of the amount 
of the insurance maturing. Excess in- 
terest payable on supplementary con- 
tracts not involving life contingencies 
and the amounts payable as dividends on 





supplementary contracts, involving life 
contingencies during the ‘fixed period j is- 
sued on the 3 percent guaranteed in- 
terest basis, will be at the rate of one- 
fourth of 1 percent. No excess interest 
will be paid on such contracts issued on 


the 3% percent guaranteed interest 
basis. The rate of interest on divi- 
dends left to accumulate will be the 


guaranteed rate 3yY percent on — 
issued at premium rates prior to Jan. 
1935, and 3 percent on those issued M 
the Jan. 1, 1935, and later premium 
rates. 





CHANGES BY LINCOLN NATIONAL 





The Lincoln National Life is making 
some rate book and policy changes and 
a new rate book becomes effective in 
April. The most important changes 
made by all companies are in their en- 
dowment annuities and optional settle- 
ment provisions. The Lincoln National 
says that the relatively low interest yield 
on new investments and the increasing 
length of life of persons enjoying a life 
income make necessary more conserva- 
tive guaranties under the settlement 
options and corresponding adjustment. in 
those policy plans which provide life in- 
come such as endowment annuities. The 
company explains the change as follows: 


1. ENDOWMENT ANNUITIES 


Perhaps the most sweeping changes 
will occur in the endowment annuities, 
including the “five-star annuity.” These 
changes are: 

(a) The unit of insurance has been 
increased from $1,000 to $1,200. In other 
words, each $10 of monthly income at 
maturity will carry with it $1,200 of 
initial protection. 

(b) Maturity 
rially increased. 

(c) The period certain will be in- 
creased from 100 months to 120 months. 

(d) The premium rates for the new 
endowment annuity policies will be 
higher in view of these increased bene- 


values will be mate- 


fits. 
Five-Star Annuity at 58 
New Old 
TINAG OE TBs 6 66556 eee $1,200 $1,000 
Maturity Value ....0200% 1,757 ,561 
Annual Premiums: 
PO ise cn ors bos vis eree $ 37.46 $32.23 
OSE | EAP eee 62.34 52.68 
OS | Ec pee 125.67 107.28 
Five-Star Annuity at 62 
New Old 
Writ: OF TNGs sos oh ee $1,200 $1,000 
Maturity Value. <0 1,616 1,425 
Annual Premiums: 
AMS RNG 5.515 <4 ors ces bl srereteusie $29.88 $26.01 
DOS S| ae ieee rr 47.62 40.17 
EO SOs slo's heise hiewe eens 86.28 72.94 
End, Annuity at 65 
New Old 
WIE OL AB os oie sse oe $1,200 $1,000 
Maturity Value ......... 1,514 1,329 
Annual Premiums 
PS S| eer $27.44 $23.33 
CS Sarre ee 51.40 34.33 
0 ae | See : 70.85 58.09 
2. OPTIONAL SETTLEMENT 
Optional settlement provisions’ will 


be changed and brought in line with the 
changes already announced and put into 
effect by most of the large companies. 
These changes have been necessary be- 
cause of the low rate of interest being 
earned by companies. 

Under Options 1, 3 and 4 the guaran- 
teed rate of interest will be 2% percent. 
Under Option 2 it will be 3 percent. This 
necessitates entirely new tables of in- 
come under these options. The new con- 
tracts will continue to provide for excess 
interest earned over the guarantee rate. 


Settlement Option No. 1 


Limited Instalments Certain 
per $1,000 of Proceeds 


New—24%% * Old—3%% 

Ann. Mo. Ann. i. 
Years Pay.t Payt. Payt Payt 
Dare sisieiars $210.00 $17.70 $213.99 $18.12 
OD nie eres 111.47 9.39 116.18 9.83 
MD) paisceaners 78.80 6.64 83.89 7.10 
7 62.58 5.27 67.98 5.75 


*Plus excess interest. 

Settlement Option No. 2 
Life Income with Period Certain 
Annual Instalments per $1,000 of 


Proceeds (Males) 
10 Yrs. Certain 20 Yrs. Certain 


Rate ate Rate Rate 
Age of 3%* 3%%* 3%* 3% %* 
Payee New Old New Old 
BO ccaveisins $42.35 $45.44 $41.76 $45.10 
a) sib parce ace 48.26 51.94 46.7 50.49 
BO agama < 57.15 61.90 52.98 57.24 
NSS 70.20 76.60 59.49 63.73 


*Plus excess interest. 
The amounts of income under the life 


annuity option available at the maturity 
of an endowment will be somewhat re- 
duced, also. 

The amount of insurance required to 
provide the salary continuance plan in- 
come will not be substantially increased, 
For example, the junior salary continu- 
ance plan increases from $1,547 to $1,557 
and Plan One from $2,590 to $2,620. 

Settlement Option No. 3 
Period for which $10,000 of Proceeds 
Will Pay $100 Monthly 
New 
Rate—24%%* 
9 years—3 mos, 


Old 
tate—3 % % * 
9 years—9 mos. 
*Plus Excess Interest. 
Settlement Option No. 4 


Proceeds on Deposit 
Interest Payments per $10,000 of proceeds 
N 


New Mode of Old 
Rate—2%%* Payment Rate—3%* 
$250.00 Ann. 3300.00 

20.60 Mo. 24.66 


*Plus Excess Interest. 


3.—PREMIUM RATES 

In addition to the changes in the en- 
dowment annuity premiums, the pre- 
miums for participating policies will be 
increased and the dividend scale changed. 

Because of the lower rate of interest 
guaranteed under settlement options, an 
amount of extra insurance greater than 
formerly will be required to provide the 
family income benefit. Consequently 
premium rates for this benefit will be 
higher. All other premium rates re- 
main unchanged. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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Sales Ideas and Suggestions 











Agent Must Be 


Salesman; No 


Money in Being an Analyst 


NEW YORK—Insurance men in the 
last few years have shown a desire to 
get away from being salesmen and be- 
come “analysts” or “engineers” but 
whether he likes it or not, unless the 
agent is essentially a salesman he is not 
going to get much money out of being 
an analyst, Vice-president H. S. Bigelow 
of the Sales Analysis Institute, New 
York City, declared at the closing meet- 
ing of the educational series sponsored 
by the Accident & Health Club of New 
York. Mr. Bigelow gave several specific 
ways in which insurance men can detect 
the insidious lure of the “analyst” role 
and stick to salesmanship with its 
greater opportunity for profits. 

“Analysis may be a part of profes- 
sional selling but it must not replace 
selling,’ he warned. “What is the dif- 
ference between a professional analyst 
and a professional salesman? There is 
so much difference that if we are safely 
to incorporate analysis in our selling, 
we must know what the difference is 
or we will cheat ourselves unthinkingly 
and lose out.” 


Begin at Opposite Ends 


Given a problem, the analyst starts 
with what is being done wrong or might 
be done wrong and then details the facts 
and their consequences, then puts down 
what is being done right or should be 
done right and details the right facts and 
their consequences, Mr. Bigelow said. 
Having found all this information, the 
analyst naturally must report it to some- 
one else. It is in this reporting prog- 
ress, the speaker emphasized, that the 
roads of the professional analyst and 
the professional salesmen part company. 
The salesman really begins where the 
analyst leaves off. 

“Having unearthed this information, 
the analyst has finished his task,” Mr. 
Bigelow pointed out. “So therefore he 
starts back at the beginning in making 
his report, that is, with what is wrong 
in the situation. His report is factual 
and logical. He does not need to be 
tactful. His objective has been reached. 
He has completed his work and can ex- 
pect his pay. He does not have to con- 
cern himself with the likes or dislikes 
of the listener. 


Listener Is Human 


“Not so with the professional sales- 
man. Analysis is but the beginning, the 
first step. When we report on our anal- 
ysis we are not ending, we are begin- 
ning. 

. “Your listener is human. Consider the 
feelings and emotions of the person to 
whom you are starting to report and you 
will, in all likelihood, be allowed to go 
further. If he has not purchased some- 
thing from you yet this ‘going further’ 
‘Ss more important than all the distance 
vou have gone, no matter how much 
Work it has already entailed for you.” 

_Mr. Bigelow said he has been inter- 
viewed in the last five years by hundreds 
of insurance men, men who were for- 
merly excellent salesmen and many of 
whom are now excellent analysts but 
are going hungry for business because 
they have been tempted too far away 
from their former human presentations. 


No Chance to Talk 


“True, they undoubtedly know more 
of what should be said, but they are not 
being given a chance to say it,” he said. 
on here are two ways of improving 
tay success as a salesman, Mr. Bige- 
rh Drawing an upward-sloping 

raight line on the blackboard he said 





it would represent a salesman’s perform- | 


ance over a period of years. He pointed 
out, however, that if the line were to 
interpret accurately a man’s record of 
performance, it would fluctuate consider- 
ably above and below the average rep- 
resented by the smooth line which 
showed the average. 

The upward fluctuations, representing 
the most successful performance, repre- 


sent virtual perfection. Mr. Bigelow 
pointed out that since the desired ob- 
| jective is to raise the average of one’s 
| performance, it is far easier to do this 
| by raising the standard of one’s poor 
| performances than to try to make the 
| best ones better. 

“Success today is based on being 
more consistent, not merely on being 
| better than you are when you are at 
| your best,” Mr. Bigelow emphasized. 
| He emphasized the need of precautions 
| and plans, together with practice so that 
| the proper procedure becomes a matter 
lw firmly fixed habit, so strong that it 





will guide the salesman even when he 
is excited or forgetful. 





Agent Should Be Natural, 
Friendly and Interesting 





Be natural, be friendly. be interesting 
and you will be successful. This was 
the advice which Kellogg Van Winkle, 
Los Angeles manager for Equitable So- 
ciety, gave the institute of the Los An- 
geles Life Underwriters Association. 

Mr. Kellogg was discussing “The Ap- 
proach.” In his talk he pointed out 
that the approach is merely preliminary 
to any successful presentation leading to 
a sale of life insurance. There are cer- 
tain essentials, he said, to an intensive 
approach, some mechanical and some 
very personal. A neat appearance—not 
a dressy one—is absolutely necessary. 
The mental attitude must be one of 
poise and proper self-confidence. 

In making the approach one should 
be particularly careful neither to speak 
nor to move physically too rapidly. 


Many Types of Prospects 


There are many types of prospects, 
to each of whom certain approaches are 
in general appropriate. Mr. Van Win- 
kle classified these prospects into six 
general types: (1) Cold canvass, (2) 
personal origination, (3) orphan policy- 
holders, (4) personal policyholders, (5) 
referred leads, (6) those to whom the 
agent has cards of introduction. 

Two cold canvass approaches that 
have proved successful are started by 
asking: “Do you believe in saving 
money?” and “Are you a married man?” 
The advantage of these is they take a 
man’s mind off what he is thinking 
about and result in either his answer- 
ing or asking a question. In either situ- 
ation the agent can continue as the con- 
dition warrants. 


Tell “Why” of the Solicitation 


With prospects developed through 
personal origination, it is often wise dur- 
ing the first few seconds to introduce 
the particular facts which have brought 
the individual to the agent’s attention, 
such as: “Having noticed in the Times 
this morning your promotion to vice- 
president of this institution, I have made 
it my business to call and make your 
acquaintance. My name is 
and your type of man is the type with 
whom I seek to do business. I have 
had the pleasure of sharing an idea with 
a number of individuals in vour particu- 
lar group and I am satisfied you also 
would be interested.” 

A second approach would be, “Good 
morning, Mr. ——————, I am associ- 
ated with that has brought 
my attention to the fact that you have 
been promoted to the vice-presidency 
of this concern. My company is par- 
ticularly interested in doing business 
with men of your type as we have been 
well aware of their problems and anxious 
to take care of them in an orderly but 
effective fashion. 


“To earn this promotion you must 
have been a mighty busy man in your 
previous work and I am _ wondering 
whether or not you have taken advan- 
tage of the special privileges in your 
existing life insurance contract. Do 
you know that it is possible to increase 
the actual dollars paid out on a guaran- 
teed basis from 10 to 50 percent beyond 
the face amount of the life insurance? 
Would you like to hear how you can 
do this with your life insurance. with- 
out lapsing your policies or increasing 
your premium?” 

Orphan policyholders are policyhold- 
ers who have been written by others 
than active agents now resident in the 
territory. It is suggested that in most 
cases the approach to orphan policy- 


holders be made by telephone. A sug- 
gested approach would be: 

“Good morning, Mr. . My 
name is I am a service 


representative of the company in which 
you have a policy. At this time we are 
making an organized effort to bring all 
of our outstanding policies up to date. 
The data on your contract which I have 
shows that I can be of service to you in 
making it in all probability more ef- 
fective for you and your beneficiary 
than as it now stands. Could I see you 
this afternoon at 2, or would tomorrow 
morning at 10 be preferable?” 

The approach to an agent’s own pol- 
icyholders, of course, would be based on 
‘his past relationship with them. 

To a referred lead, but one to whom 
he does not have a card of introduction, 
the following approach might be made: 
“Good morning, Mr. -—————. A few 
days ago I had the pleasure of sharing 
an idea with a mutual friend, who found 
it so interesting that he suggested that 
I see vou as you were the sort of per- 
son who would be interested in a re- 
arrangement of something you already 
possess, which would give you a very 
much greater return than would prob- 
ably be yours under existing conditions. 
It will take me about 15 minutes to ex- 
plain the thought to you. Could we 
take the time now?” 

An alternative approach 
“Good morning, Mr. I am 

of the company. 
A mutual friend of ours suggested that 
I see you regarding a particular service 
now available with my company which 
he found especially helpful.” 

An approach to a prospect to whom 
the agent has a card of introduction can 
be quite direct as he is really coming 
into a prospect’s presence with the bor- 
rowed prestige of his friend and the 
greater the friendship between the two 
the better the chance he has of telling 
his story. 

“Good morning, Mr. . My 
name is ——————, I am happy to pre- 
sent this card of introduction from your 


would be: 








friend, Mr. . You know Mr. 
—————, of course?” 

If the answer is “yes,” the agent con- 
tinues, “The service I rendered Mr. 
————— was in connection with his 
existing life insurance contracts. As a 
result of our conference he feels that 
his insurance contracts are today very 
much more a vital factor in his estate 
than he previously thought them and he 
was particularly happy in that I was 
able to show him how he could increase 
the dollars paid out to the guaranteed 
settlement of his life insurance policies 
to return to him and his family about 
25 percent more dollars than the face 
of the contracts call for. Could I have 
the privilege of telling you how this 
would work in your case?” 


An alternative approach might be: 
“Good morning, Mr. My 
name is and I am happy to 
present this card from our mutual 
friend, Mr. ——————. II shared an 
idea a few days ago with him which he 
found particularly effective and he 


thinks you would like to hear my story. 
May I have a few minutes of your time 
now?” 


Safety Is Prime Consideration 


The first consideration in life insur- 
ance investments is safety and life com- 
panies do not put all their eggs in one 
basket, Paul E. Fisher, treasurer Indi- 
anapolis Life, told the Indianapolis C. L. 
U. chapter in a talk on “The Investment 
Security of Life Insurance.” Life com- 
panies are conservative in investments 
and have been doubly careful in the hard 
vears of the depression. “Life insurance 
is as stable as our economic structure 
itself,” Mr. Fisher declared. “Those en- 
trusted with the investment of life insur- 
ance funds have not concerned them- 
selves with the theoretical question of 
the purchasing power of the dollar, nor 
have they been led astray by the tempta- 
tion of large yields. Through the years 
such investments have been maintained 
under a safe and conservative program 
of trusteeship for the benefit of the 
policyholders and their dependents.” 


STOCKS 


H. W. Cornelius of Bacon, Whipple 
& Co., 135 South La Salle street, Chi- 
cago, gave the following stock quota- 
tions for life companies as of March 28, 
1939: 














Par Div.* Bid Asked 
Aetna Life ...... 10 1.35% 29 31 
Central, Til. ..... 10 ae 9 12 
Cent. States Life 5 aaa 2 3 
Colum. Nat. L...100 aaa 5 75 
Conn. General .. 10 80 261%, 28% 
Contl. Assurance 10 2.00 37 40 
Federal Life ... 10 aa 4% 5% 
Great Southn. L. 10 1.30 21 23 
Kan. City Life..100 16.00 345 355 
Life & Cas. .... § -50 9 11 
T.incoln Natl. ... 10 1.20 27 29 
New World Life 10 -40 5% 6 
No. Amer. Life... 2 oP 2% 3% 
N. W. National... 5 .30 12 13 
Ohio National .. 10 1.25 25 27 
Old Line Life... 10 -60 10 12 
Philadel. Life .. 10 ac 2 3 
Sun Life, Can...100 15.00 415 450 
TRAVGIOFS ..cccc 100 16.00 450 460 
Union Cent. Life 20 1.20 20 30 
Wis. National ... 10 1.00 15 17 


*Includes extras. 








Ranking by Insurance in 
Force Reprints Available 


Copies of reprints showing the 
ranking of the life insurance com- 
panies by insurance in force on 
Jan. 1, 1939, are still available. 
They cost $3 for 100 and $1.25 for 
each additional 100. Checks should 
be sent with orders, addressed to 
The National Underwriter, 175 
West Jackson boulevard, Chicago. 
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Complete financial data, policy facts, 
rates and valuees in the 1939 Unique 
Manzual-Digest. %5. National Under- 
writer. 








Changes Are Announced by 
Lincoln National Life 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 
Family Income—20 Year Plan 


$10 Mo. Inc.—Age 35 

New Old 
*Addtl. *Adatl. 

Ins. $1,668 Ins. $1,410 
Policy nn. Ann. 
Year Prem. Prem 
DSi cw sie sities 2 has a $12.20 
AE rere gene eee: 13.80 11.77 
Disks Sais ies Sao aes 13.15 11.32 
DDE eretccac kw cu a eicce ee 11.23 9.91 
Biss etree e esis 8.64 7.88 
A ERE OL ET 4.02 3.95 


*This is the amount of insurance re- 
quired to provide the extra benefits under 
the family income rider. 


4. GUARANTEED VALUES 
The cash and paid-up values under a 


number of plans will be reduced. The 
reduction will be more noticeable under 


the higher premium plans. In fact, 
there will be no reduction whatever in 
the “Life Expectancy” and “Emancipa- 
tor.” 
Cash Values—Age 35 at Issue 
New 
End of Year 
Plan 5 10 20 
Ordinary life. ...0.....$ 44 $126 $324 
Se ee 70 205 567 
Five-Star at 62....... 153 386 1,019 
PONGOW:; Bt GG...0 <sc%00 65 193 53 
Old 
End of Year 
Plan 5 10 20 
Oragimary 1666 4c66ccieis $ 49 $131 $324 
BUGS, BO POW si sis ses ok 84 219 567 
Five-Star at 62....... 141 346 899 
Bindow. at 66. ...0:3.% 79 207 535 


5 RETIREMENT INCOME 


The amounts of income per unit will be 
somewhat reduced. Since not a single 
retirement income policy was issued 
with income disability benefits in 1938, 
the income disability will not be issued 
with this contract in the future. 


Annual Premium Retirement Income 
Age at Issue 35 





—New—— 
—Males— —Females— 
Mo. Mo. 
10 Yrs. 0 Yrs 
: Mo. Life Cert. Mo.Life Cert. 
Retire. Life Life 
Age Ann Ann. Ann. Ann. 
BD isn 0s veo. ae $12.92 $12.00 $11.70 
i ee 21.00 19.71 18.43 L712 
BD w see 32.05 28.94 27.60 25.90 
——Old 
—Males— —Females— 
Mo Mo. 
10 Yrs. 10 Yrs 
Mo. Life Cert. Mo. Life Cert. 
Retire. Life Life 
Age Ann Ann Ann. Ann. 
55. $15.07 $14.18 $13.62 $13.05 
i) eee en 23.89 21.70 21.24 19.87 
ee 37.07 31.83 32.39 b9.15 


6. INTEREST RATE ON POLICY 
LOANS REDUCED. 


In the new policy 
loan rate of interest will be decreased 
from 6 percent payable in advance to 
5 percent payable at the end of the year. 
This reduced rate will not be applicable 
to old policies. 


forms the policy 





Farmers & Traders Makes 
Changes in Juvenile 


Changes in laws relating to juvenile 
insurance made necessary revision of 
juvenile policies to be issued in New 
York and New Hampshire by the Farm- 
ers & Traders. Maximum death benefit 
in New York is $400 up to tenth birth- 
day. Farmers & Traders new policies 
provide $100 death benefit per year of 
attained age to age 4, $400 from 4 to 
11, then full benefit except on endow- 
ment at age 85 which is issued in units 
of $1,500 ultimate amount with death 
benefit $100 per year of attained age 
until $1,500 is reached. For policies is- 
sued before age one, death benefit the 
first year is $50. No change in juvenile 
insurance issued outside New York and 


New Hampshire was made. Rates on 
four forms are: 
Whole 20 Pay Educ. 
Life End. 20 Yr End. 
Age End. 85 at 85 End at 18 
DB . $12.08 $15.76 $39.86 $44.89 
ee 12.35 16.00 40.45 48.79 
re 12.67 16.26 40.76 52.87 
i: 12.96 16.44 40.89 57.30 
Scone Sra 13.25 16.60 40.95 62.30 
Bocce 13.55 16.76 40.98 68.05 
Naas 13.94 17.05 41.12 74.89 
Rees ee 14.38 17.41 41.31 $3.03 
Berea ase 14.88 17.83 41.55 92.82 
DMs amen 15.42 18.30 41.82 104.97 





Agent Is Called the 
True Expert 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
surance written; (c) increase in the guar- 
anty funds by additional paid-in sums; (d) 
absorption of expense by the savings de- 
partments of the banks; or (e) state aid. 


No Settlement Options 


Mr. Grahame also mentioned that special 
benefits are limited, there being no disabil- 
ity, double indemnity or optional settle- 
ments, also the fact that the low mortality 
rate indicates that the cream is being 
skimmed off the industrial risks, increasing 
the cost to the remaining industrial policy- 
holders. 

Touching on the recent monopoly investi- 
gation hearings, which he attended as an 
observer, Mr. Grahame said that while the 
tendency of abstract economic thinking has 
been to say that lack of competition calls 
for trust-busting and that competition is 
frequently wasteful, the remedy being 
planned economy, the practical public is 
likely to favor the evolutionary process in 
business, being satisfied with institutions 
that are doing a good job, with, however, a 
willingness to have these institutions 
checked into in the interest of public wel- 
fare. The public, he predicted, will be glad 
to receive a report from the SEC that the 
life insurance business is well conducted. 

Mr. Grahame spoke highly of the per- 
sonnel of the monopoly committee and ex- 
plained the manner of holding the hearings. 


Investment School 
Plan Is Explained 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


1940. Minimum registration for a suc- 
cessful school must be 50 and individual 
fee for tuition, board, room and books 
would be between $175 and $250 with 
enrollment of 50 

National investment authorities on 
theory and practice, both from life com- 
panies and outside would be the faculty 
and lecturers. The theme generally 
would be “The Workings and Effect of 
Basic Economics on Investment Policy 
and Practice.” 
Seek to Get Able Faculty 


An administrative group, probably the 
present committee, would act for the 
A. L. C. It would include the A. L. C. 
president, manager and general counsel, 
and possibly executive committee, ex- 
officio. The school selected would name 
an executive committee and director, the 


L. C. manager to be associate di- 
rector. 
The faculty should have more than 


academic knowledge, the report states. 
They also should understand life com- 
panies’ investment problems and have 
experience in adult education. Men who 
are widely recognized are wanted. 

The basic faculty would conduct day 
classes largely, and more prominent au- 
thorities would lecture in night classes or 
on separate days. Names of 19 noted 
economists, business experts and invest- 
ment men were listed. 


Requirements for Admission 


There would be no educational re- 
quirement for admission but eligibles 
would be limited to those in some official 
capacity with life companies. Sufficient 
knowledge of investment technique and 
routine is assumed. Later it is hoped 
to broaden the course to train future 
executives. 

The course will be resident, students 
living in accommodations provided by 
the university. 

It is estimated minimum cost of con- 








linois Bankers Policies 

The Illinois Bankers Life has retired 
its endowment policies at ages 60 and 
65. The new retirement income forms 
replace them. 








Named Life Member 








HARRY L. 


Harry L. Seay, former president of 
the Southland, Life, was elected an 
honorary life member of the American 
Life Convention executive committee at 
its meeting in Chicago this week. He 
was A. L. C. president 20 years ago, 
The honor is paid only when the man 
no longer has an official designation 
with a company. 


SEAY 








ducting the course would be $6,800 for 
two weeks and maximum $8,500, and 
estimated cost per student, excluding 
board and room: enrollment of 25, low 
$272, high $340; 50 enrollment, low $136, 
high $170; 100 enrollment, low $68, high 
$85. With board and room, costs would 
be $322 and $390, $186 and $220, $118 
and $135, respectively. 

Those connected with Life Presidents 
Association companies as well as those 
of the A. L. C., and other companies, if 
possible, would be eligible to attend 

It is planned to have an oral examina- 
tion after three years’ work, and to 
award a joint diploma of the A. L. C. 
and university. 

Each year’s resident session would be 
independent in curriculum although re- 
lated to the three year course. Plans 
call for five to 5% hours of lectures daily, 
with additional time for consultation 
with the faculty, evening lectures and 
round tables. 


N. Y. General Agents Fight 
Payment of 4% Tax 


NEW YORK—A group of 25 New 
York general agents has embarked on 
a test case to determine whether the 
state unincorporated business tax is ap- 
plicable to them. The tax, a straight 4 
percent levy on taxable income as deter- 
mined for state income tax purposes, 
dates from 1935. Some general agents 
have paid under protest. Others, after 
field examiners looked over their con- 
tracts, have heard no more from the 
state. 

The New York City Life Managers 
took up the situation some time ago 
with a test case in mind but later de- 
cided that situations varied so widely 
that individual action would be more 
practicable, Members of the group now 
testing the law are substantially in the 
same boat as regards contracts with 
their respective home offices. They have 
retained as counsel Albert Hirst, coun- 
sel New York State Life Underwrit- 
ers Association. 

An important point in the general 
agent’s case is that the law exempts 
those whose income comes mainly from 
personal service rather than from capi- 
tal invested in their businesses. The 
state tax commission held that this ex- 
emption applied only to occupations 
like doctors’ and dentists’ but a court 
might take a different view. 
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